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TERMS; 


IF YOU WERE HERE. 
F you were here, the changing sea— 
Now gold or green, now purple coy, 
Now winsome blue at smiling poon, 
And fading pale at eve too soon— 
Would prove a fairy palace, where 
My thoughts a million gems would wear 
lo celebrate their joy. 
If you were here, the wilful road, 
Meandering now hard by the sea, 
Avoiding, cluiming, risking sheer 
Now hiding in a woodland drear, 
Would be « magic lane, whose end 
Would golden gifts and rubies lend 
To lure us constantly. 


The thickly wooded island there, 

That stretches long and dark and still~ 
The white sand girding all the land, 
‘l'affright the steps of pirate band— 
Would be a mystic shore, where we 
Would search the key of things to be, 

And find it at our will 
If you were here, the crescent moon 

Queen regnant of the fitful tide, 

Who gilds the crest of every wave 
Proclaiming it her loving slave, 
Would fill the sea from brim to brim, 
Forgetful of her ebbing whim; 

And here our bark would ride 
And all the shells along the strand 

Would empty out their sea-song lore 
Upon the flying evening gale; 

And both should push our silken sail 
Far off to a sweet-scented land, 
Where we would wander, hand in hand, 

Nor purt for evermore 

Sanan Stirtine McEnery. 


THE PRETENSIONS OF PARENTS. 
\W E make provision, it sometimes seems, for everything 

else in the moral world but growth. We enunciate 
laws, and are eternally busy setting up standards, claiming 
infallibility for each. We do this for our neighbors, we 
do it for ourselves, but more especially we do it for our 
children; and then, this accomplished, we sigh with satis 
faction, imagining the world’s safety established. But we 
are apt in the process to forget a danger to ourselves, one 
that besets most of those holding positions of authority— 
that of confusing the office with a personality, of allowing 
a personality to be regarded as a standard, as infallible in 
fact as the idea which the office stands for 

The parent, in his effort to establish his authority and 
to maintain his discipline, is more susceptible to this dan- 
ger than any one else, and there ave few suggestions so 
difficult for him to accept as that one which, if followed, 
would rob him of a reputation for infallibility among his 
children—the most flattering of all the reputations a man 
enjoy in this life. It is one that is held without 
question or suspicion. It is born of love and cherished 
by loyalty, and it stimulates those to the best in them- 
selves who would otherwise make no effort in progress. 
And yet, when all is said and done, the mental attitude of 
the parent who allows this reputation to be cherished 
without question is a dangerous one, even if the excuse 
be that a needful authority is best maintained by it. For 
it is a law of life that the young grow beyond the old, 
and yet that in neither young vor old can we ever find 
the all. perfect expression of any idea. The limitations 
of the human come in as controlling factors. We are de- 
veloping and growing. ‘The thing we recognize as fixed 
in thought to-day is the thing beyond which we have 
progressed to-morrow. Nothing is stable but divine law 
and order, and growth is a part of that law. 

Children therefore must some time, in the order of 
things, grow beyond the point of blind acceptance and 
implicit obedience. And they must as certainly pass 
through a period of transition in which the attempt is 
made to reconcile old creeds with new ideas. The great- 
er their loyalty to the old, the greater their suffering in 
adjusting themselves to the new; the greater their awak- 
ening, the greater at first their reaction. ‘‘My mother 
has always taught me that certain customs were wrong,” 
many a young woman sighs—for even good mothers are 
sometimes dogmatists—‘' and now I see that they are not. 
Yet I feel as guilty as if 1 had committed a sin every time 
I use my own judgment.” What is to be said of a teach- 
ing that arouses such a sense of guilt in innocent indul- 
gences, or of one that does not recognize that in reactions 
from old arbitrary standards lies danger as great for indi- 
viduals as for nations? A boy who finds that his mother, 
while drilling him in decorum, is herself breaking-all laws 
of true politeness in mortifying while she instructs him, 
is likely eventually to recognize no standard of behavior 
which she upholds unless he tests it for himself. Or if 


may 


he discerns that his father, who arbitrarily lays down the 
laws for those at home, is not an authority among men 
outside, his opinions there having litle weight, this boy is 
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in danger, for a long time after, of disbelieving in the fa- 
ther altogether, or, worse still, of feeling that sense of 
patronage for him, as a man representing outworn and 
valueless modes of thought, which so many American 
boys are accused of entertaining for their elders. ‘I 
don’t know a better man than my old daddy,” said one 
not long since of a father always posing as an authority 
on subjects of which he knew nothing, ‘‘ but in some 
things you must confess he’s an awful old gump.” And 
the worst of it all was, the person who heard the boy knew 
he spoke the truth, much as he was condemned for his dis- 
respect in speaking it. Would a boy have felt this had 
he been allowed sometimes to prove his elder wrong in 
au argument? 

Nothing is sweeter than sometimes finding a father who 
confesses himself a child with his children, a mother who 
is a young girl with her daughters. ‘There is no question 
of authority or infallibility with these, yet somehow there 
is ulways obedience, always harmony, dignities are not 
sacrificed, while something better than blind homage is 
rendered. There are no harsh judgments, no moral reac- 
tions. Insensibly each recognizes that, after all, we as a 
human family, old and young alike, are a band of work- 
ers, each fitting himself to be the best expression possible 
of that idea which he was put here to express. Each rec- 
oguizes that the thing to be attained, the quality to be ex- 
pressed—as, for example, beneficence, love, courtesy, char- 
ity—is forever greater than possible human attainment, 
yet that each individual grows in knowledge, perfection, 
and uuderstandiug while he strives: grows without pain, 
development being normal, and grows without effort, the 
impetus being from within and recreative, not from with- 
out, coercive and destructive. True respect each for the 
other—and this is the vital point—true respect each for the 
other, for even the opinions and the standards of the oth- 
er, is at last attained, Certainly this is something better 
than any obedience born of the exercise of blind author- 
ity, or cultivated by a parent's persoval pride in his posi- 
tion. 

TENNIS AT NEWPORT. 

sie: said at the time that a greater number of people 

had never been seen at the Casino in Newport. The 
grand stand was crowded; the windows of the ticket- office 
were closed before the game began, not another seat being 
available. All about the tenuis-court where Hovey was 
playing Wrenn, winning point after point from him, men, 
women, und children were six deep iu rows, some standing 
on chairs. Back of these again were others strolling im- 
patiently up and down, unable to squeeze a way from 
which they could see anything, and forced to ask, ev- 
ery time the applause broke out, how the game was going. 
The balconies of the club-house’ were filled. The litue 
threatenings of rain drove nobody away. Interest in the 
gume grew every moment greater. Clappings of hands 
were succeeded by shouts. The very air seemed vibrant 
with enthusiasm. . 

lt was no one-sided interest. Brilliant plays were ap- 
plauded, not individual men. One felt almost as though 
the spirit of the Greeks had been revived and partisan- 
ship forgotten in love of the sport itself. 

Here und there a spectator new to the game was heard 
asking distracting questions of some neighbor intent ou 
the contest: ** Won't you please tell me what ‘ love thirty’ 
means ?” ‘*‘Who does that point count for?” “ Now 
who's ahead?” Then there were others asking in the in- 
terim to have ‘‘The All Comers” explained, and why 
some prizes were called the ‘* Consolation prizes,” when 
most people thought from the way the word was pro- 
nounced that ‘* Constellation” was meant, Certain orders 
of mind, I have discovered, ure nourished almost exclusive- 
ly by questions 

The game over, and Hovey declared the champion, Mrs. 
Van Twiller and I took up our station in the amsacen. 
We confess, she and 1, to a weakness for crowds, The 
place had become so densely packed that one kept one’s 
place with difficulty, the eagerness of those who wanted 
to stay there and of those who wanted to pass through 
making constant currents and counter-currents, in which 
we stood helpless. 

And what a picture it was! Al! about under the green 
shade of the trees, and scattered over the lawns on either 
side, were groups of people in gay summer attire. Some 
carried gorgeous parasols with jewelled or enamelled han- 
dies. Some wore dresses that might have done honor at 
a féte at Versailles, elaborate costumes of silk and lace, 
not generally associated with the morning, and set off with 
occasional jewels —a string of pearls sometimes worn 
about the throat, half of it slipped under the collar. Well- 
groomed men stood here and there, now in eccentric cut 
of shirt or collar, now in the correct undeviating habit 
of long-established custom. There were young girls who 
had come in by ferry to watch the game who~made no 
claim to ultra-fashion, but who were so pretty and who 
wore such dainty summer dresses one looked at them with 
a sense of strange refreshment in that medley of wealth 
and extravagance. 

The restless questioner was with us also in the Horse- 
shoe. ‘* Who is that?” and ** Who is this?” were constant- 
ly heard, as some woman more beautiful and more sumpt- 

uous than another came up the shaded path, mounted the 
steps, passed through the crowd and down the steps, 
across the lawn on the other side, on her way to the street 
and her carriage. It was like being at the first night of 
a new company, when every entrance on the stage is the 
signal for a consultation of programmes. Only here no 
programmes were printed. 

** Don’t ask so many questions!” some one near me said. 
I don’t know who she was, but I recognized her as having 
sold me something somewhere over ucounter. ‘‘ If they 
walk through without looking round to see who is here, 
then they’re somebody. If they stop to watch every one 
who passes, they may be anybody at all,” which was dis- 
criminating if not flattering. 

The movement of the crowd shifted me to a position 
nearer the steps. ‘* There goes Mrs. Lucre and her daugh- 
ter. The mother is still the younger and the prettier of 
the two.” “ Did you never notice,” some one else said, 
in a slow deliberate drawl, “ that women of fashion are 
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apt to keep their youth and their beauty for a longer time 
than aay one else? Now, while I was a boy, the family 


newspaper used to say a deal about the beauty of 
country women and the charm of their life, and that the 
artificial life of town was certain to destroy beauty and 
health. But I have noticed that country women fade first. 
I asked a lady here how she managed it all, and she told 
me she made it a business to look after her health. She 
drank no wine at dinner, ate no indigestible food, what- 
ever might be on the table, always slept her eight or nine 
hours, and avoided all the care possible.” 

I turned and looked at the speaker. Every one turns 
instinctively to look at a man who insists upon talking in 
a crowd with the same deliberateness he would have at 
home. His left hand was on his watch-chain; his right 
was wide open, the fingers stiffly extended. He moved it 
up and down as he spoke. His head was tipped forward, 
his eyes wide open and raised. ‘‘I know exactly how he 
must have looked as a baby, when his mother thought 
him clever,” Mrs. Clyte whispered to me. ‘‘ Come, let's 
go. Nobody is left here.” L. H. F. 


THE PIONEER CLUB OF LONDON. 


4 ley club idea, to quote a familiar Americanism, has 

but recently developed in London. There are in the 
country, in connection with church - work, throughout 
Englaud, what are called clubs for the distribution of 
coal and flannel among the parish poor, but those corre- 
sponding to our great organizations formed and main- 
tained for intellectual intercourse and social enjoyment 
are comparatively unknown, There are two fashionable 
clubs in London, the Albemarle and the Alexandra, for 

entlewomen only, where the members may lunch and 
dine, and even have temporary lodgings, but the Pioneer 
Club is the only society formed at all upon lines corre- 
sponding to the women’s clubs that flourish now in even 
our smallest towns, 

It was organized in 1880 by Mrs. Massingberd and Mrs. 
Headlam, the former being the president—an office which 
she still holds —and the latter honorable secretary, Its 
first home was 180 Regent Street, but more than a year 
ago it was removed to No. 22 Benton Street, a charming 
locality, surrounded by handsome residences, in the centre 
of London, Its object is to aid all rational and practica- 
ble movements for the advancement of women, and among 
those who first interested themselves in its welfare were 
Viscountess Habberton, Mrs. Eva McLaren, Mrs. Rose Mar 
Crawshay, Miss Sharman Crawford,and Mrs, Frank Snoad. 
Among the American members are Miss Frances Willard 
and Dr. Helen Densmore, of California. 

As the fact of Miss Willard’s membership would imply, 
it is a strictly temperance club. Wine is neither sold nor 
drunk on the premises, and Mrs. Massingberd regards this 
feature of the club as specially distinctive and character- 
istic of a woman’s club. 

The rooms are always open, meals being served when 
desired, gentlemen being allowed to drop in for tea in the 
afternoon with the members in two drawing-rooms set 
aside for reception purposes. There are besides these a 
general drawing-room, a large dining-room, library and 
reading -room, and, for members only, five bedehambers 
for casual guests, A staff of twelve house-servants is re 
quired to keep these spacious quarters in order, and there 
are, besides, an honorable secretary, assistant secretary, 
and lady housekeeper 

On Tuesday evening there is a debating club, at which 
questions of public interest and importance are discussed ; 
aud while the broadest principles of democracy are de 
moustrated in its membership, which includes women of 
rank, wealth, and high social position, associated with 
these are teachers, artists, milliners, and type-writers. All 
are expected at some time to take an active part in the 
public programme, and it is a matter of much pride to 
the president that there are none among the five hundred 
and seventy which now constitute its total enrolment who 
are not able to do so, 

That social distinctions, and indeed all others, may be 
totally obliterated, members are numbered, and called by 
these numbers, instead of by their names and titles. 
Thus Sarah Grand is known in the Pioneer Club only as 
No. 40, Lady Henry Somerset as No. 152. Among others 
designated in the same way are Mona Caird, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Mrs. Stannard (John Strange Winter), Mrs. 
Joplin, and the Viscountess of Canterbury. 

ith such talent at its command—women whose fame 
is world-wide—it may be imagined that the Tuesday even- 
ing debates are extremely popular. In addition to these 
is the Wednesday afternoon ‘at home,” at which an 
member may bring a friend to take tea with the presi- 
dent. At this reception the most delightful informality 
prevails, and there is probably as clever talk to be heard 
over the teacups as can be listened to any where in London. 

Guests are admitted by a man in livery, a page sending 
in the number to the president of the member to whom 
they are indebted for the introduction. After this, little 
formality prevails, and, iu the pleasant English fashion, it 
is taken for granted that one’s presence as a guest is a 
sufficient guarantee for further acquaintance. 

The drawing-rooms are airy, light, and large; there are 
roomy sofas, tea tables, and several very handsome inlaid 
cabinets containing collections of rare and valuable por 
celain. There are also a number of good pictures, some 
fine old miniatures, the personal property of the presi 
dent, to whose liberality, indeed, the club chiefly owes its 
support. The annual subscription is three guineas, and, 
even with its large membership, this would not go far 
toward paying the running expenses of the handsome 
house which it occupies, or the wages of the large staff of 
servants that is kept employed throughout the year. 

But, complete as the club now appears, even in the eyes 
of American visitors, it is supinded only as the beginning 
of greater things. A fund hes already been started with 
which to purchase a permanent home, which shall be as 
completely equipped as possible, and on a most extensive 
scale. The contemplated plan comprises a greater num- 
ber of bedrooms and drawing-rooms, a large librarv and 
writing-room, tea-room, lecture-rooms, and offices. There 
is no doubt, judging from its rapid growth, the energy 
and perseverance which it has already displayed, that its 
plans will be fully carried out. 

The power of the president is absolute; nothing is done 
that she does not indorse or recommend, and her slightest 
disapproval of a measure is its certain defeat. 
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It may be taken for granted that no ordinary woman 
could exercise such apparently autocratic power over 80 
large and varied a body if she were og of ex- 
ceptional tact, talent, and character, rs, Massingberd 
comes of old Lincolnshire stock; her husband’s name was 
Langton; but at her father’s death, upon succeeding to 
the large property, she took his name, She also has the 
privilege—one of the few women in England who can 
claim such a distinction—of bearing a crest, a lion’s head, 
crossed arrows, and three drops of blood, with the mot- 
toes “ Know thyself” and ‘It is enough to have de- 
served.” Mrs, Massingberd is an uncompromising total 
abstuiner, and closed the Massingberd Arms, reopening it 
as a temperance house as soon as she came into the estate. 
Like all English women of her station,she has been liberally 
educated; she is an ardent advocate of equal suffrage, and 
has great dramatic and musical talent, She is also highly 
gifted as a public speaker. 

She is an exponent of dress reform, wearing on ordinary 
occasions short gowns, simply made, with a blouse and 
jacket. She is tall and slender, with a fine expressive 
face, her short hair, slightly mixed with gray, parted at 
the side. She has a charming, unaffected manner, her 
simplicity and frankness, which immediately place her 
visitors at their ease, being no doubt one secret of her 
great popularity. 

Among other well-known members are Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, who has become widely known as an interpreter 
of Ibsen, and Miss Whitehead, who has been associated 
with Mrs. Gladstone in rescue-work among young girls,and 
has been, with Mrs. Eva McLaren and Miss Lord, a mem- 
ber of the Lambeth Board of Guardians. Lady Adela 
Larking, a prominent advocate of suffrage; Miss Cohy- 
bear, an intimate friend of Olive Schreiner; Mrs. Therese 
E. Cope, the British woman commissioner to the World's 
Fair—are other well-known Pioneers. 

The club has adopted as its badge the axe and spade, 
indicative of its purpose, and in its warfare against con- 
servatism and prejudice bids fair to establish a pre-emi- 
nent claim to these symbols. Mary H. Krovr. 


we OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


sn sun shines warm at these numbers in France, 

rather too warm, in fact, for the world at large; but 
it has touched up the cockles of my heart, and put me in 
a delightfully dolce far niente mood,in which the only 
thing that seems of importance is pretty gowns, of which 
I've seen any number lately. 

Royat-les-Bains is a place in which one can dress as 
she pleases, but in which one generally pleases to dress in 
light and fluffy summer things—toilettes which we seldom 
see on this side of the water outside of Trouville, Dinard, 
and the other extremely fashionable sea-side places, for 
cool summers are the rule in this part of the world. And 
I suggest to all those coming over now, or ten years from 
now, to adopt as a universal axiom that one or two light 
blouses will give them all the thin dress they will want. 
I've seen one quite new style in the last fortnight, worn 
by a little blonde at a small evening musical. It was a 
gown of black and white striped silk made with a Wat- 
teau back. The front was made with a yoke covered 
with jet embroidery on white lace. Below this it fell 
loose like a princesse dress, only with a loose front. The 
Watteau pleat was held down in the back, on a line cor- 
responding with the simulated yoke in front, by broad 
pink ribbons crossing in the middle, over the pleat, and 
fastening under the arms with little bows. The draped 
collar was of pink to match. This gown was a fantaisie, 
but a very pretty one, much more picturesque in the 
original than it sounds in the description. The only other 
novelty that I’ve seen has been the gowns with the fulness 
at the waist either shirred or tucked eight or nine inches 
down from the belt-line, and then arranged in godet pleats. 
Often strips of insertion are laid on between the bunches 
of pleats, sometimes running to the bottom of the skirt. 

In general the cut of skirts has not in the least changed, 
so far, in the gowns that are worn. Indeed, we never get 
anything very new in Paris much before the end of Sep- 
tember or first of October. The prettiest things for wear 
in these months will be the charming little costumes of 
mohair and alpaca that have been so fashionable all the 
season, made with couts a little longer, with not quite so 
many godets as those worn up to now. With these are 
always seen one of the pretty tours de cou that are more the 
rage thanever. ‘They are made generally of white mousse- 
line de soie or chiffon, with great choux scattered here and 
there, although I’ve seen many made of taffeta to match 
the belt of the gown with which it was worn, A charm- 
ing gown of white alpaca had a jacket opening on a front 
of linen and lace on a transparent of rose. The tour de 
cou was of lace and rose-colored ribbons, and the hat worn 
with it was a great black straw trimmed with a wreath 
of fleurs des eaux, intertwined with English lace. I've 
seen so many pretty designs for white piqué gowns, which 
I give because even if too late for this year the same ideas 
can be used for next, changing only the cut of the skirt to 
suit the mode. One of the prettiest had a bolero corsage 
embroidered in eyelet-holes, bunches of three, like trefoils, 
and made over gray batiste. The wide revers in front were 
covered with batiste with embroidered edge appliquéd 
on to the piqué. Another piqué gown had black soutache 
embroidery on the corsage, at the bottom of the sleeves, 
and around the waist. An apron front and pockets were 
simulated on the skirt of the same embroidery, and a 
black Louis XVI. hat entirely covered with black feathers, 
in the midst of which nestled a white aigrette, made up a 
very chic little costume. 

The Marie Antoinette fichus which have been such a 
pretty feature of summer gowns will be worn as acces- 
sories for the winter. They are often lined with color, 
as, for instance, I saw the other day on a gown of pale 
beige a fichu of white mousseline de soie edged with 
fritls made over soft mauve silk, with a wide belt of the 
sume color fastened into an enormous bunchy bow, two 
knots standing up, two down, behind. These belts and 
bows are very much worn with white dotted muslin 
blouses and white flannel skirts. These blouses never seem 
to go out of style, and reappear each summer with the 
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regulurity of the season itself. They are always lined, 
and generally made with crosswise strips of yellow inser- 
tion. A pretty fashion of this summer is to embroider 
the lace on to the skirt in a pattern. A white musliu gown 
made in this way had the lace put on iu points on the 
skirt, and in a V on the corsage, which was finished with 
a tour de cou of mauve mousseline de soie and a belt with 
long ends of mauve taffeta. 

One sees many of a style of costume of which I’m very 
fond, gowns of dark serge or cloth made with white satin, 
with jacket lined with white satin covered with applica- 
tions of unbleached linen or guipure opening over a vest 
of the same. Some of the most charming gowns here 
have been of thin summer poplins. I saw yesterday a 
white marked into a large plaid by mauve lines in silk. 
This was made with plain skirt, and a bodice with the 
front entirely covered with the daintiest and finest batiste 
and yellow lace, falling over the shoulders in revers. With 
it was worn a large yellow straw hat with white plumes. 

One of my friends sends me from Trouville a long list 
of pretty costumes worn there at the races. The Som- 
tesse de Castellane, on the great day, wore a white gown 
of dull silk with an embroidered corsage opening on a 
chemisette of white satin, and white satin elbow sleeves. 
She wore a tour de cou of white mousseline de soie, and a 
charming hat covered with tulle and plumes, with bunches 
of red roses falling on the hair behind and at the sides. 
Madame Bischoffsheim, who is an American, you know, 
wore a white muslin dotted with mauve bouquets, made 
very simply, with a blouse bodice trimmed with lace, and 
finished with a cerise belt and tour de cou. She wore a 
black straw hat and long black Suéde gloves. Baronne 
de Rothschild’s gown of pearl-gray taffeta was trimmed 
around the bottom with a little ruche of the same color, 
with belt and tour de cou also of prey. She wore over the 
plain tight-fitting corsage a lovely Marie Antoinette fichu 
of yellow lace. 

One saw charming pelerines and collets with three little 
capes. For instance, a pelerine of moiré had the first 
cape black, the second white, and the top one black, fin- 
ished with a full tour de cou. Another pretty pelerine 
was made with such full godets that it formed waves 
around the corsage, and the edges were button-holed and 
embroidered with jets. A bow fell from the tour de cou 
in the middle of the back. The pleats in the middle of 
the corsage still seem to hold theirown. One of the fash- 
ions for this summer is the 1830 hat, trimmed with the 
pretty flowered ribbons that are so much worn, with 
bunches of roses on each side under the brim on the hair. 

A pretty French fashion of this year for garden purties 
and out-of-door functions is to dance the farandole. La 
JSarandole is an old-fashioned dance, which I’ve always 
imagined must have been invented on account of the 
small size of the rooms in Paris apartments and the ex- 
treme difficulty of dancing in them at all. It is a sort of 
French version of ‘‘Oh,do you know the muffin man?” 
with the muffiu man left out. The leader chooses a lady 
out of the company, whose hand he takes, dancing up toa 
third, who joins them, and so on until a long serpentine 
chain is formed. The leader is to conduct this chain into 
all sorts of evolutions, winding it in and out, here, there, 
aud everywhere. Ata dance in Paris I’ve seen the faran- 
dole spell the letters of the hostess’s name, passing in and 
out ffom one to the other of the rooms in the apartment. 
It was danced out-of-doors lately at. one of the Elysée gar- 
den parties, when it had a great success, and since then 
has become quite the fashion. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





CLOTH GOWNS. 


\ HILE fashionable tailors will use rough - surfaced 

fabrics — tweeds, cheviots, and bouclé cloths — for 
the greater number of. gowns, they will adhere to the 
smooth lady's cloth for their more elaborate dresses, as 


they have always done. Redfern has advices to this 
effect from both his European houses, one in London, the 
other in Paris, with also their new models for making the 
gowns of the coming season. 

The tailors who were slow to adopt large sleeves and 
very wide skirts are now loudest in their praise, and in- 
sist on commending them for winter use. Certainly their 
long lines are most suitable for the cloth and velvet dresses 
made by tailors, where draperies and flounces would not be 
effective. The coat-waist will be used for gowns of these 
heavy fabrics, though round full waists will not be aban- 
doned by the small slight women who find them becoming. 
An effort will be made to do away with the godet back of 
these coats, commonly known as the “ripple back,” and 
substitute flat fanlike folded pleats. The back is to be 
very short, falling only a few inches below the waist, and 
is to have but few seams, though it is closely fitted. The 
front may be lapped slightly to allow the use of very 
elegant buttons, or else it falls open straight and a belt is 
passed around the waist, going outside the back but 
slipped inside the under-arm seams, and fastening under 
the open front. Square long tabs are on these fronts, 
and they are merely edged with fur. A novelty that is 
very effective on fitted single-breasted waists is double 
revers, the lower revers cut in slender points that lap in 
fichu fashion. 

The trimmings for cloth gowns are revers and vest of 
cloth of a contrasting color, bias bands of the cloth of the 
dress stitched on in rows or in a design, narrow bands of 
fur, and finally the very rich braiding in gold and other 
metals in which tailors excel. Two colors of cloth are 
most used on such gowns, but if another material is added 
it is apt to be velvet for the vest or revers. 

Damson, as we have already said, is the color which 
tailors are making much of for autumn gowns To this 
are added violets, mary purplish-reds, gotden-brown, the 
darkest silver-gray, and green in most varied shades. 

A violet cloth gown is trimmed with narrow bands of 
Russian sable. The coat-waist opens on a single-breasted 
vest and high collar-band of fawn-colored cloth. The 
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coat is widely belted by satin the color of the sable, which 
crosses the back and passes under the long-tabbed fronts, 
completing the vest. Double revers of the violet cloth 
are edged with sable; the upper revers are triangular, but 
those below are lengthened out narrowly that they may 
cross on the bust in fichu fashion. - Large-top 
have cuffs of fawn-colored cloth cut to flare in gauntlet 
shape, and edged with sable. The very wide skirt has 
eight or-ten gores, each falling in a tubular pleat, and is 
without trimming. 

A green cloth gown with short round basque is turned 
back in revers from a full gathered vest of satin of a rich 
damson-color. The draped stock-collar is of the same 
satin, The revers ure edged with a roll of green velvet 
with gold braiding above it in curled lines, 

A strictly tailor-made gown is of royal blue serge, is 
trimmed with orange-colored leather, which is to be the 
fashion along with other things of this rich color. It has 
a round waist with the slightly drooping front strapped 
with leather bands, four horizontal bands with pointed 
ends, two at the top and two just above the belt. Ri oval 
space between these straps is filled in with softly gathered 
orange silk. The belt is of the yellow leather, aud there 
are also removable cuffs and a turned-over collar of the 
leather. The tubular-pleated skirt flares widely around 
the foot. 

A velvet gown of the new damson shade is trimmed 
with mink tails of the darkest brown. Satin of a dark 
purplish-red forms « full vest on which the pointed sides 
of the basque open. The high collar is of satin with a 
mink band at the top. Large sleeves have epauleties 
formed of mink tails placed closely together in the arm- 
holeand drooping half-way tothe elbow. The untrimmed 
skirt falls in many godets. 


sleeves 


COATS, CAPES, AND ULSTERS. 

Short coats closely fitted are being made by tailors for 
the first cool weather, The fronts lap slightly and have 
one or two rows of buttons. Others, made single-breast- 
ed, have military braiding across the front in Hungarian 
jacket fashion, Odd colors are predicted for these jack 
ets—raspberry, damson, and even the bright red known as 
hunters’ pink. These will probably be postponed until! 
later in the winter, as they are most often trimmed with 
fur, especially with black Persian lamb-skin. Dark brown 
mink, it is said, will be used in lengthwise bands to tone 
down the gay hunters’-pink cloths. 

Capes of cloth, velvet, or fur are made very short and 
very full, They are usually pointed in front when of Eng- 
lish cut, while the French capes bave long mantilla fronts 
or stolelike scarfs. A toque and a muff, both somewhat 
in hour-glass shape, are made of the materials of the cape 
—the velvet, fur, and satin—und are sold together by 
French houses, 

New ulsters are made of very large plaids, fawn-color 
and damson being an attractive combination. The plaids 
are so large that only three are shown in the length of the 
skirt from waist to foot. This skirt is exceedingly wide, 
that it may cover gracefully the full skirt of the gown 
beneath. A deep and full cape of the plaid is cut bias 
and is turned back in revers. A large and useful hood 
completes the ulster. 

Driving coats of box-cloth are large easy-fitting ulsters, 
double-breasted, with two rows of smoked-pearl buttons. 
A circular cape falls below the elbow, and is lined with 
plaid silk of green and tan shades, forming a barmonious 
contrast with the cloth. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Many black dresses will be worn next season, partly as 
an effective contrast to the very rich colors that will pre 
vail, and partly because of the beauty of the new wool 
fabrics. English woollens are handsomer than they have 
ever been, and those from Priestley & Co.'s mills are 
shown in most extraordinary varieties. Beginning with 
crépons, and extending through silk and wool mixtures, 
the mobairs, Henrietta cloths, and cravenette, something 
is provided for almost all occasions. One attractive 
feature of next season’s goods is their exceedingly light 
weight, though made warm evough for winter by being 
pure wool, Another feature is their admirable weaving, 
which, though open and sleazy-looking, prevents the stuff 
from pulling or sagging; and still another is the bright 
gloss like that of silk, given by interweaving with mohair, 
which makes the fabric far more becoming than the dull 
lack-lustre stuffs of former years. 

The new crépons are deeply ridged, puckered, puffed, 
and furrowed beyond any yet seen. They are then doubly 
woven into a background from which they are scarcely 
any where separate, hence the pulling and sagging are pre- 
vented. The effect of chenille, which is to be so fashion- 
able in trimmings for winter gowns and bonnets, is also 
given to other crépons, where it forms usually narrow 
stripes or crossbars. 

ixtures of silk and wool in black goods are so perfect- 
ly finished that they are readily mistaken for all silk. The 
smooth ground is strewn with pretty raised figures of 
most varied kinds, diamonds, arabesques, lozenges, con- 
ventionalized flowers a trifle larger than nature, but more 
often with little sprigs or sprays and tiny branches, single 
blossoms, or else a small Dresden bouquet. 

The mohairs are, however, the novelties of the season, 
whether woven entirely of their own bright threads or 
used to brighten up dull wool. When mixed with wool 
the dull wool forms the surface, and the glossy mohair as 
bright as silk is thrown upon it in lovely little figures, 
flowers, and leaves, crescents, palms, or stripes. Dashes 
and zigzag lines of mohair are very neat in effect. The 
stylish rough surfaces are also given in bourette threads, 
curls, bouclé loops, etc. A novelty entirely of mohair 
is the mohair serge or mohair diagonals woven in twills 
of two or three varieties. This will probably rival the 
popular mobair Sicilienne for winter use, as it is of 
even heavier weave and of most brilliant gloss. Still an- 
other new fabric is water-proof mohair or cravenette mo- 
hair, which has been treated by the same process used on 
the cravenettes to render them impermeable. 

Cravenettes are water-proof fabrics light enough for 
dresses, as the water-proofing is dove in the fibre before 
it is woven, instead of on the surface, and the material is 
therefore left porous. It is much commended for bicycle 
suits and travelliag dresses, as the water trickles off it as 
off a duck’s back. It comes now in tan and Oxford gray 
shades, as well as in the serviceable navy blue and blac 
which have hitherto enjoyed favor. 








FANCY-WORK 


BY MKS. M. C. HUNGERFPORD 


YOR use when white flowers or some variety of ferns are 
|} chosen for table decoration, a lily table-centre is re 
markably pretty, and as its white and green do not conflict 
vith any floral tint; it is equally useful with pink, red, or 
other blossoms 

lo make the article, cut a square of fine smooth linen 
Draw with the aid of stamping-paper a large pond-lily at 
each corner, and two at equal distances upon each side 
Fill the spaces between the lilies with an oval medallion 
of Honiton luce braid, which should be button-holed upon 
the material with pale green silk. The centres of the me 
dallions are filled with a large wheel or ‘‘ spider” worked 
with green silk W here the lace touches the edge of the 
piece the button-holing is made wide and close; where it 
simply environs the small ovals of lace braid that are ar 
ranged to form the figure the button-hole work is narrow 
ind the stitches taken more widely apart. The lilies are 
embroidered with white silk in satin stitch, excepting the 
petals which form the outside edge, those being button 
holed as poppies are sometimes worked. Any spaces that 
cur between lilies and lace-work are bridged by pointed 
scallops button-holed with green. As there is no lace or 
ther finish to the it will be necessary to have a con 
nected chain of button-holing at all points of the edge, as 
the reader will readily understand 

Speaking of a button-holed edge reminds me of the 
veautiful manner in which some of the stand covers and 
tea-cloths were edged which I have seen exhibited at some 
hotel sales this summer. On a tea-cloth decorated with 
fronds of the maidenhair fern, worked with shades of 
green silk, there is a deep point on the edge made of fine 
scall ps, ene lh the The 
button -hole stitch + quarter of an inch deep, is 
worked with the palest shade of green silk. Following 
the outline 1 row of button-holing worked with darker 
rreen silk. This inside row has the effect of a shading, 
the stitches being an eighth of an inch apart, and taken 
t way of the first row 


piece 


size of a three-cent silver piece 
quite 


re reverse In some cases this in 
row is shaped 
into points like the 
edge of needle- book 
leaves, with fine far 
apart stitches form 
ing each point 

The Dresden-china 
patterns are still ex 
tremely popular for 
use upon white linen 
Especial shades of 
silk are sold for this 
work, and the adjust 
ment of these colors 
much 
judgment and famil 


shic 


requires 80 


larity with the sub 
ject that, unless the 
worker has every 





reason for great con 
fidence in herself, she 
will be wise if she 
herself with a 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Bripat Gown witn Appep TRAIN. 
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piece 
ing. 

In the narrow ribbons tied into bows, or represented as 
fluttering through and about flowers, wreaths, or garlands 
of embroidered pieces, the ordinary satin or laid stitch has 
always been used. Now, by way of making their task 
easier, 80 they say, many workers are simulating ribbon 
by covering the indicated line with two rows of button 
holing, each row being taken across from 
one outline to the other, the edge stitch 
es making a sort of pear] edge to the rib 
bon. It is a question if much labor is 
saved by this method, but a nove) effect 
is gained, and that is always desirable. 

Any one who is habitually on the alert 
for the new and admirable in fancy-work 
has a rich field of research in the parlor 
and piazza of a large summer hotel. The 
novelties and specialties from many citics 
are here to be seen in various stages of 
progress, and one wonders at the original 
ity of many of the specimens, as well as at 
the patience of the workers. Some wo 
men, each occupied with needle-work of 
some kind, sat near me upon the piazza 
of a mountain hotel. this summer, and 
discussed, as they worked, the right and 
wrong of spending their time in fancy- 
work. Some decried the practice as tak 
ing away just so much employment from 
the needy. Others defended their occu 
pation by declaring all their work was to 
be sold at fairs and bazars held for church 
and charitable causes. The arguments 
were good on both sides, but as no satis 
factory conclusion was reached to blend 
their opinions, I am unable to resolve any 
doubts the Bazar’s readers may feel on 
the subject. But my own idea is that 
fancy-work is such a graceful, pleasant 
pees Hein for gentlewomen whose 
purses are too light for daily needs that 
rich women had better give such work- 
ers every possible encouragement, and 
buy finished work whenever they can in 
preference to stamped material prepared 
for their own handiwork. Generally, in 
giving suggestions for the more elaborate 
varieties of fancy-work, I have in my 
mind the possibility that the ideas may 
be of advantage to workers whose em- 
broidery has a mercantile value. 

Among the pretty things which piazza 
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of Dresden flowered china as a guide for color 


haunting has brought to my notice is a large-sized stand 
or tea-table cover made of fawn-colored art sateen. The 
pattern, which was massed at the corners, but wandered 
irregularly from there over the whole surface, was a hop 
vine loaded with its graceful product. The design was col 
ored pale brown, without shading, by the use of tapestry 
paint. Brown silk, in shades ranging from écru to the 
darkest chestnut, was used to eubeeidee the pattern first 





Fig. 4—Taitor Gown wiru Tans anv Burrons, wrrHouT 
Jacket.—([See Figs 1 and 8 on Page 741.]} 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—TatLor Costume with SEPARATE 
J acke?T.—See Fig. 3; and Fig. 4 on Page 740. } 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


with an outline stitch, and then 
with several varieties of filling 
stitches. The painted ground 
was partially obscured, but it 
aided very greatly to the effect 
of the work. The edge of the 
cloth was to be finished with a 
fringe of linen the color of the 
sateen. Before putting on the 
fringe, an inch-wide hem was to 
be turned on the wrong side, and 
held in place by two rows of 
small dots. These dots should 
be worked with five stitches in 
each, of light and dark brown 
silk, the inside row of dots being 
the lightest. Even without the 
fringe this edge of dots would 
make a beautiful finish 

A set of charming doilies that 
one of the hotel guests has been 
working were round, with an 
edge made of so-called apple 
blossoms, formed by turning the 
lozenges or ovals of Honiton 
lace into a sort of flower form 
The edges of the lace were held 
down by button-holing done 
with pink silk. An initial of 
unusual size was worked in each 
doily with pink and white silk, 
the white being used for the 
straight lines, and the pink for 
tiny flowers which enwreathed 
them 

Rather a novel table centre 
was made of coarse Brussels 
net edged with “a very deep scal 
lop done in green silk. Above 
the scallops were worked fern 
fronds with brown stems and 
green leaves. Before working, 
coarse Swiss muslin was laid un 
der the lace to give consistency 
to the work. After completion 
the muslin was all cut away on 
the wrong side, leaving the lace 
transparent. An accurate copy 
of the favorite onion-pattern de 
coration that is to be seen upon 
blue Dresden china is charm- 
ingly effective when worked 
upon ‘centre -piece and plate 
napkins of white linen. The 
shades of silk used in the work 
should adhere with fidelity to 
the blue tints of the china _ Pe 
ration. 


Fig. 8.—Back oF JACKET OF 
Tatton Costume, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Earty Autumn CALLING CosTuME. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Tarvor Jacket witha Five-rart SLEEVE 
AND Fevutr Hat 


For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Among the works of labor or of skill with which the 
summer visitors have sought to kill time at the resort in 
which I spent last season was a screen panel of thorough- 
ly artistic character. To. make it scrolls of slender black 
iron tape were firmly fastened together with clips made of 
tiny bits of the tape clamped on by the aid of pincers. 
The scrolls are shaped like a fanciful form of the letter 8, 
and are to be procured already coiled at some of the places 
where iron lamp shades and lantern frames are sold. It is 
also quite possible that the material can be found at some 
of the larger fancy-work stores. 

Workers who enjoy elaboration, and do not mind spend- 
ing time and strength liberally upon a piece of fancy 
work, may like to attempt an imitation of a piano cover 
which has recently taken a prize in an English competi 
tion. The material issea-green satin. In the centre atam- 
bourine and a mandolin are embroidered in brown shades, 
and apparently held together by a knot of pale pink rib- 
bon. At each end of the cloth is worked an Irish harp, 
ten inches in height. The frame of the harp is made of 
green and gold silks. The strings are of Japanese gold 
cord, not tacked down except at either end, but stretched 
over the material tightly, giving much the effect of the 
strings upon a real in- 
strument. The space 
each side of the centre is 
occupied by a French 
horn, worked in the 
shades which best simu 
late brass. At each end 
isa fringe of bullion, in 
terrupted at short inter- 
vals by a green silk cro- 
cheted ball. The beauty 
of the embroidery and 
the aptness of the sym- 
bols probably secured 
the award in this in 
stance. The cover was 
lined with pale pink 
tussore silk; it was so 
called in the catalogue, 
but it bore a strong re 
semblance to the mate 
rial we know as surah. 
The thickness necessary Fig. 3.—Back oF CLoTH 
to keep the cloth in Costumg, Fre. 2 







































































Fig. 2.CLorn Cosrume with VeLvet Garnirore.—([See Fig. 3. } 
For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








proper position was given by an interlining of thin 
fHanuel 

Some ove of ingenious mind has made a stand cover 
which can serve two purposes, the first being the simple 
advantage of covering the table-top prettily, and dead- 
ening the sound made by laying books or other articles 
down upon it. The second purpose is shown by reversing 
the cloth op appropriate occasions, and presenting the em- 
broidered representation of a checker-board, with which 
it is decorated. The material is dark red billiard-cloth; 
two thicknesses are required for the cloth to be reversible. 
Oue side is left entirely plain except for an edge made by 
chain-stitching a Greek pattern with gold-colored Roman 
tloss. On the other side the squares forming the checker 
board are outlined with black silk, the alternate ones be 
ing left uncovered, and the other ones covered with a 
closely worked honeycombing or net-work worked with 
twisted silk 

A large cover for use upon a dinner table which is not 
sufficiently handsome to show an uncovered surface when 
the white dinner cloth is removed is made of the squares 

out the size of a small doily that are to be found in 
Russian or other heavy laces. The squares’ are basted 
upou a piece of yellow holland the proper size for the 
table. The pieces are alternated in putting on, su that 
quares of linen come between the lace. The corners of 
the latter are far enough from meeting to allow of their 
being encircled by a double row of briet-stitching worked 
with light brown and yellow silk. Before the stitching 
is dove the linen should be cut away bebind the lace, and 
enough of it turned back to be held down by the first 
row of stitching, which should be close to the edge of the 
Jace An inch-broad strip of the waved braid edge that 
is used to border curtains is all the finish needed. The 
edging may be colored to match the holland, or left white 
or cream, in accord with the lace squares 


ONE OF THREE. 
BY KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID 
I 


LL the boys were fond of me. Bob Logan and his 
LJ brother Charlie, Hugh and John O'Reilly, were my 
boys, and they all treated me like a queen. One was my 
ange, two of them were younger, and Bob Logan was just 
fitteen, a year older than Iwas. Bob gave me a dormouse 
he had dug out of the ground in its nest, and Hugh gave 
me a lovely rabbit; but they all loved to please me. You 
see, they had kind hearts, and it seemed sad to them that 
1 was an orphan without a brother or a sister. I had no 
one belonging to me but old Mrs. Lambert, my grandaunt 
I lived with her in the west of Ireland, in her old manor 
house, which had more rats, 'm thinking, than people in 
it—that is, people of this world, for Kinrara had the name 
of being haunted 

I had an English governess and an English maid. I 
wanted to have Biddy Rourke wait on me, but Mrs. Lam- 
bert said I should catch the brogue, and she handed me 
over to that cold-blooded piece of English propriety, Mary 
Foster 

| liked my governess, so did the boys, but I wished she 
would show more spirit when she was with Mrs. Lambert. 
1 was not afraid of aunt, though every one else was; my 
governess became limp and unlike herself at meals, and 
when we had to be in the drawing-room 

This morning I said to her, *‘ Why don’t you look hard 
at grandaunt, and answer back when she says disagreeable 
things? 

Because lam a coward, Norah; besides, Mrs. Lambert 
cannot help her manner, and probably does not mean to 
be disagreeable, as you call it; it would not, therefore, be 
civil to answer back. Dear child, I should have gone to 
England long ago if 1 did not care for you; and | shall 
not have you long, you are going to school.” 

This startled me. I gave her a hug and kissed her, but 
I cried a little at her news. Kinrara had certainly been 
dull since the boys went to school in January; but there 
was freedom, there were the woods, and above all the riv- 
er that parted grandaunt’s property from Lord Ulster’s 
place—Widewater. Miss Stevens and | had had all sorts 
of fun and escapes from drowning in our little boat. No 
ove but ourselves knew about these adventures, for my 
governess said 1 must not even tell the boys. I greatly 
dictiked the idea of school; I might find girl companions 
there, but it would be full of stiff routine; I should not 
have the wild freedom I so dearly loved. I was just going 
to say this when in came Murtagh, the solemn-faced but 
ler; Mrs, Lambert wanted me in the little library. 

This led out of the big library, and was entirely kept 
for grandaunt: no one else might go in unless sent for. 

I did not know then, but I have since learned, that aunt 
must have been eighty years old when she sent for me. 
The color of her hair always puzzled me; it was a sort of 
dull red, all ends, as it stuck out everywhere under her 
white lace cap; she was tall and very thin; I sometimes 
thought she could not wear petticoats under her straight- 
falling dove-colored gown; round her throat she wore a 
ruffle instead of a collar, such a full ruff that as she held 
her head stiffly | used to fancy the points of the lace must 
be prickly 

She never gave me the praise that every one else did; 
but then she did not scold me, 1 thought she was a very 
remarkable old woman. To-day, as she looked at me, her 
dark eyes were kindly. 

Sit down, child,” she said; “1 have a good deal to say, 
and you are as restless as a rolling ball, Norah, while you 
stand first on one foot and then on another.” 

I made a face and seated myself, though I grudged 
staying in-doors in such lovely weather. 

I suppose you know, child, that this place is mine, 
but you may not know that I can leave it to whom I 
please. Under certain conditions I wish it to pass to you 
ufier my death. If you marry as 1 wish, you will be mis- 
tress of Kinrara and of Widewater. Lord Ulster and I 
have long wished to unite the two estates, and he intends 
that Widewater shall pass to his nephew, Bryan Curragh, 
who is his next of kin. Do you understand, child? It is 
proposed that when you are old enough you shall marry 
Mr. Curragh; I wish you to consider the matter settled.’ 

She paused and looked at me; I suppose I ought to have 
answered; but I was only fourteen, and the idea of mar- 
riage seemed ridiculous; besides, I had promised each of 
the boys I would never have a husband. I gaped with 
indifference. 
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‘How old is Mr. Curragh, aunt?” I asked, more by way 
of showing interest than because I cared to know. 

She had frowned at my gape, but my answer seemed to 
please her. She smiled. 

Bryan Curragh is eighteen or nineteen; he goes to 
Oxford next term; I “expect him here this morning; I 
— you, Norah, to think of him as your future hus 
band.” 

I laughed; I really could not help laughing; just as if I 
was going to be dutiful and ‘proper-behaved to a boy of 
eighteen. 

‘I’m more likely to joke with him than to be dutiful. 
I'm sure he'll like it much better if he’s the same as other 
boys.” 

Grandaunt took off her spectacles and looked at me 
with arched eyebrows. 

‘You are a saucy puss,” she said, slowly ‘‘ However, 
young men are sad fools, and perhaps he will like your 
nonsense. So long as you please one another, Norah, I 
shall be satisfied.” 

** May I go, aunt?” 

She bent her head, as though she were the Queen dis- 
missing a subject, and I hurried to the garden. I could 
not see Miss Stevens anywhere, but when I turned into 
the tangled shrubbery walk I heard voices and laughter 
in the orangery. behind it. 

I went there, Wondering who my governess’s companion 
could be; I reached the orangery door as she came out of 
it, followed by a tall, rough-looking young fellow, who 
went on talking to her, ond eommed not to sce me. I was 
not accustomed to be neglected. Bob Logan said Miss 
Stevens was very pretty, but he and every one but grand- 
aunt told me I was a beauty; the boys must have known, 
and they said my eyes shone like stars. Bob, poor fellow, 
said the last day before he went to school that they were 
like beautiful dark lakes; it was a pretty idea; I fancy 
Bob borrowed it, for since then I’ve seen it in a book. 

My governess said, ‘‘This is Miss Norah Lambert; 
Norah, this is Mr. Bryan Curragh.” 

He looked at me and laughed, then he raised his straw 
hat; but I made a deep courtesy, just to show that I knew 
what was due to me if he did not. 

He did not seem at all impressed, but went on talking 
to Miss Stevens. ‘If you do not know that poem, Gene- 
vieve, I should like very much to lend it to you.” 

She smiled as if she were pleased. ‘‘ Thank you; I feel 
quite ashamed of my ignorance.” 

‘* Don’t say that.” His eyes shone and his cheeks flushed 
as he looked at her. ‘‘I only read it lately; but, to me, it 
is worth the ‘Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Christabel’ put to- 
gether.” 

My quills were out like those of an angry porcupine; 
no one bad ever ignored me before, and I was vexed with 
Miss Stevens; but I thought she was afraid of affronting 
this masterful fellow; she had told me she was a coward. 
Bryan Curragh seemed to me insufferable. I was so af- 
fronted that when we came to one of the side paths lead- 
ing through the shrubbery I slipped into it and left them 
1o their téte-d-téte. 

‘** Norah! Norah! Come back, dear!” Miss Stevens cried 
afier me. I hurried on, but I could not help hearing 
Bryan’s words, he spoke so loud. 

“That child looks as if she had a temper. I promised 
to ride over and see her, and I fancy what I have seen will 
do. Now, if you will be so very kind as to show me, I 
want to see how our river looks from this side.” 

I was too far off to hear her gentle - voiced answer; I 
hurried to the nearest wood, and when I reached the little 
moss-grown summer-house I called my own, I sat down 
on the broken bench and burst out crying. I was quiver- 
ing with anger. 1 hated Bryan Curragh. Rude! he was 
not even a gentleman; even litthe Hugh would have 
scorned to behave so like a savage. 1 would go in at 
once and tell grandaunt I hated Bryan, she must not, she 
should not ask him to come again to Kinrara. But when 
my sobs quieted, I saw that this would make her blame 
Miss Stevens. I was cross with my governess, but I should 
keep my vexation to myself. 

There was the big luncheon-bell ringing us in from the 
garden. I went in-doors and found I had to sit next 
Bryan, because grandaunt had bid him take the bottom 
of the table. 

I had a good view of his face, and, oh! I did think him 
ugly. He was very tall; so thin that he looked all legs 
and arms, his skin as dark as an Indian's, except just un- 
der his hair, where it looked lighter, so I guessed he lived 
much in the open air. He had a long nose, his lips were 
rather full, but a slight dark mustache began to hide 
them, and his dark hair curled low on his forehead. His 
eyes were very dark, and seemed almost like a line till he 
spoke to Miss Stevens, then they opened widely and looked 
very bright. I had plenty of time to notice, for he did not 
think me worth a word ora glance. I had a great mind 
to upset a wineglass just to see what would happen. 

All at once I felt 1 was watched; I turned quickly, and 
met my aunt's dark eyes fixed keenly on my face. I won- 
dered if I had been looking vexed. I hoped not. I could 
not bear her to think that IL wanted the notice of such a 
lout as Bryan Curragh—I, who had four devoted young 
lovers. I looked into my plate, and began to eat my 
lunch, which I had ne lected. Grandaunt said: 

** I should like to drive you round the domain, Bryan.” 
She added, in her half-polite tone, ‘‘ We will take you as 
far as the home farm, Miss Stevens, and I will give you a 
list of instructions for Mrs. Chester.” 

She rose, and we followed her out of the dining-room; 
she looked back, and seeing how near I was she stretchec’ 
out her hand, took mine, and tucked it cozily under her 
arm. 

** You will drive with us, dear,” she said, softly. 

I felt so cheered and comforted by this attention that, 
though I shrank from being in company with Bryan 
Curragh, I felt like myself again, no longer snubbed and 
uncomfortable. 

He was very talkative, but he did not speak to me till 
after we had dropped Miss Stevens at the farm-house ; 
then he asked me if I should like to go to school. 

I still felt cross with my governess for so completely 
putting me in the shade, ney glanced at him mischiev- 


ously. 

“% Yes, very much, when the time comes.” 

I am sure he expected a different answer, for he made 
a sort of grimace. 

Grandaunt looked immovable, but then her face never 
showed what she thought about; she bad not big eyes like 
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mine, which always tell my secrets against my will. It 
did not strike me at the time; I only re she bad tired 
of showing Bryan Curragh her farms and woods and the 
meadows and crops, although it was too early to see much 
of these; as 1 now look back, I think she had another 
motive when she called to Dennis the coachman to stop; 
I believe she wanted us to talk to one another. 

* Norah, I wish you would show Bryan the foot-path 
through this next wood ; I mean the way by the glen ; the 
cral-trees should be in flower by now.” 

I will say for Bryan that he looked pleased ; he jumped 
out and gave me his hand to help me; grandaunt kissed 
her fingers to us and drove away. ' 

** Is this the way through the wood, Norah?” 
ed at a gap in the hedge. 

I laughed. ‘‘ Yes; we can go this way,” and I went 
off at a pace which I fancy surprised him. 

He called after me, ‘‘ Why in such a hurry? we are not 
tied to time, are we?” 

I stopped and looked at him, 1 was trying to invent 
some way of vexing him. 

** Jam not in a hurry, but I thought you perhaps might 


He look- 


be. 

I meant in a hurry to get away from me, and I looked 
at him under my eyelashes to see if he understood. 

He was staring as if I had surprised him. 

‘I suppose that is a riddle,” he said. ‘1 can’t guess 
it, so you must explain, little one.” 

He put out his hand to take mine, but I ran off into the 
tangled part of the wood; I knew he could not easily fol- 
low me among the brambles, and I was furious at being 
called ‘little one.” I was small for my age, and it wound- 
ed_me to be tautited with my size. 

**Norah! Norah!” he called, but I did not answer. I 
was hiding behind a tree, trying to plan my revenge on 
the clumsy fellow. I squeezed in my laughter, for by 
his violent efforts to follow me he had tangled himself in 
the huge mass of brambles under which | had stooped 
and made my way. It delighted me to hear him groan 
with rage. ite did not guess I was so near; he evidently 
thought I had gone on into the wood, and he shouted at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘ Norah! Norah! where are you?” 
Then he growled to himself: ‘* Little imp! little devil! I 
was a fool to trust the small witch when I saw mischief 
dancing in her eyes. I’)! find her yet; she sha’n’t go scot 
free.” 

At this I scrambled away on all-fours te the opposite 
side, and cried, in a squeaky voice, ‘‘ Come, this is the way; 
here are the crab-trees.” 

I heard him tearing through the branches, but my plan 
was ready now, and I rushed off to execute it. We had 
reached a part of the wood where the biggest beech-trees 
grew, and I had remembered the great pit against which 

arry the woodman had solemnly warned me. There 
was nothing to show that it existed; the ground went up 
and down in the wide spaces between the big trunks, but 
the actual surface was a level red-brown leaf carpet. 
Larry, however, kept a plank across the mouth of the pit, 
and this was my plan of revenge on Bryan. I listened 
when I reached the edge of this partial clearing, for over 
head the branches stretched so widely the ends nearly 
touched, although the space below was open enough. I 
could not hear ) om yet, but I knew he would soon be 
here, so I flung myself down at the end of the plank and 
pulled it towards me. It was very heavy, and I could 
only move it slowly. I had brought it more than half-way 
across when a shout sounded near me—‘* Norah! Norah! 
where are you?” 

I gave the plank a violent swirl sideways, then I sprang 
up and dashed off in search of the crab-tree glen; I was 
not sure whether the plank would betray my pitfall by 
slipping into the hollow, but I hoped it would stay half 
hidden where I had pushed it among the fallen leaves. I 
thought Bryan would be in such hot haste to follow the 
weed of my voice that he would never see the plank; he 
would fall headlong into the pit. As soon as I could get 
behind a beech trunk I shouted, 

**Make haste! make_.haste! I’m off to the crab-trees!” 

Iran on about twenty yards, and there were the trees 
I came out beside a piece of shining water, to which the 
ground sloped down on all sides. Here and there a group 
of trees had detached itself from the surrounding woods 
and grew close to the water’s edge; the largest of these 
groups was covered with lovely cuplike blossoms paling 
from deepest rose to creamy blush; the pendent twigs 
held down the flowers, as if to drink from the pool. My 
plan was to run away and hide myself before Bryan 
could reach the glen. This lovely sight, however, made 
me forget everything else. I hoped, too, that he would 
not easily escape from the pit. I stood staring at the 
rosy blossom. I had not come this way for two- years, 
and even then the trees had not been like this. Sudden 
Jy a rough hand grasped my wrist. 

‘* Fairly caught, you little rascal,” Bryan shouted in my 
ear. “I claim a forfeit, Miss Mischief.”’ 

He stooped and kissed my cheek. My face turned as 
hot as fire, and tears came into my eyes. 

‘*How dare you! how dare you! Find your way out 
of the woods as you can. I despise you.” 

He stared at me like a bull, as if he were wonder-struck, 
so I suppose he saw how angry I was. I wrenched my 
self free, and was deep in the wood before he even moved, 
for when I looked back he was standing where I had left 
him. 

[To BR CONTINUED.) 


THIS SEASONS WEDDINGS. 


8 “in the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love,” so in the fall it seems as if the 
young men and maidens who have already plighted their 
troth turn their thoughts to that serious event the wed- 
ding. From the time the leaves begin to drop until the 
Christmas snows cover the ground the merry sound of 
bridal bells is heard all over the land, and as now that 
joyous season is almost here, a few practical hints on the 
etiquette of weddings may be timely. 

Of course there are weddings and weddings, varying in 
details from the gorgeous city church ceremonial and 
crowded reception to the simple rite performed in 
the little parlor of a quiet home, where the only guests 
are the immediate family. But there are a few general 
7 that apply to all weddings, and these we will con- 

r. 
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The first question to think of is the cards; these the bride’s 
father pays for,as well as for the opening of the church,sex- 
tou's fee, flowers, carriages, music, caterer’s bill, and every 
expense connected with a church or house wedding, ex- 
cepting the minister's fee and the bride’s and bridemaids’ 
bouquets, which the groom pays for. The invitations 
should be engraved in fine running script on note-paper 
and cards that match in color and texture. We will take, 
for example, an invitation to a church wedding with re- 
ception following, where the invitations to both functions 
are general. The invitation to the church should be en- 
graved on the first page of asheet of plain white heavy 
unglazed note-paper, with the wording as follows: 

Mr, & Mra. George Brown 
request the honor of your presence 


at the marriage of their daughter 
Anna Louise 


to 
Mr. John Smith, 
on Tuesday afternoon November the fifth, 
at three o'clock, in 
St. Mark's Church, 
New York. 


The invitation to the reception should be engraved on a 
card 44 inches long by 34 wide, with the wording: 
Mr. & Mrs. George Brown 
At Home 
on Tuesday afternoon November the fifth, 
from half past three until five o’clock. 
28 West 90th Street. 


If the bridal couple intend to have reception-days in 
their new home, a card 4 inches long by 3 wide is enclosed 
with the invitation, and reads: 


At Home 
Thursdays in December, 
128 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 
Or if they do not wish to have regular days, but to let 
their friends know where their future home will be—which 
is important if the bride moves to another place—the fol- 
lowing card is correct: 
At Home 
After December first, 
125 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


These cards should be enclosed together in one envelope, 
which the sheet of note- paper, when folded once, fits. 
The name of the person to whom the invitation is sent is 
writien on this envelope, and, unsealed, it is enclosed in 
another envelope, which is sealed, addressed, and stamped 
to go by mail. 

In sending invitations to various members of the same 
fumily they should be addressed as follows: one, for in 
stance, to *‘ Mr. and Mrs. Herbert White, ” another to ‘‘The 
Misses White,” and another to ‘‘ Mr. Herbert White, Jun ” 
These inside envelopes can be enclosed together in one 
large envelope, addressed and mailed to ‘“‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert White,” or they can be sent separately, as pre- 
ferred. 

Wedding invitations should be sent from two to three 
weeks before the wedding-day, and no answer to them is 
expected, unless R.S.V.P. is engraved on the card, when 
an answer should be sent immediately, worded as nearly 
as possible in the same form as the invitation, and ad- 
dressed to the host and hostess. Cards of regret should 
be sent on the day of the ceremony in the form of plain 
visiting-cards, and these should also be sent to the bride 
on her reception-day later on 

The form of invitation given is the one generally used, 
but of course the wording differs, as do the weddings 
When the invitations to the ceremony are limited, and 
those to the reception general, the latter are engraved on 
note-paper, and read: 


Mr, & Mra. George Brown 
request the pleasure of your compan 
at the marriage reception of their daughter 
Anna Louise 
and 
Mr. John Smith, 
on Tuesday afternoon November the fourth, 
from half past three until five o'clock, 
260 Washington Street. 


Invitations to the ceremony can be engraved, written 
in a personal note, or given verbally for such a wedding. 
When the church invitations are general, and those to 
the house limited, the first form is correct, omitting the 
reception cards. For a very small house wedding per- 
sonal notes of invitation should be written to the guests, 
and announcement cards sent out the day after the mar- 
riage, engraved on a sheet of note-paper with the wording: 


Mr. & Mrs. George Brown 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Anna Louise 


to 
Mr. John Smith 
on Tnesday November the fifth, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


The bride’s reception cards should be enclosed, and read: 


Mr. & Mra. John Smith 
At Home 
{ete.]}. 


Wedding invitations or announcement cards should be 
sent to all relations of the bride and groom, all friends on 
the visiting lists of the bride’s and groom's mothers, and 
all personal friends of their own. 

The invitations having been sent, busy days follow for 
the bride, as the presents, which are constantly arriving, 
addressed and sent to her, even if the sender is a complete 
stranger to her and a relative or intimate friend of the 
groom's, must all be acknowledged as soon as they are re- 
ceived, in a personal note written and signed by the bride 
herself. 

The ushers and bridemaids, if any of them live in an- 
other place from the bride, should be on hand a little time 
before the wedding, for final instructions and for the social 
gatherings that are usually given to bring the bridal party 
together, These entertainments should include a dinner 
given by the bride’s mother or a near relative, a luncheon 
for the bridemaids alone given by the bride, where, as 
they take their places at the table, every girl finds some 
small souvenir, as a pin, bracelet, or any personal orna- 
ment that can be worn at the wedding. In the same way 
the groom gives his ushers a last bachelor dinner or sup- 
per, and presents them with an appropriate memento. 

We will sup the day for the marriage to have ar- 
rived, and, for illustration, will describe an ordinary after- 
noon church wedding, which resembles a noon church 
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wedding, and only differs from an evening a S 
that all the gentlemen, including groom, ushers, and best 
man, wear the regulation dress suit, and the lady guests 
full dress without hats, in the evening. 

The church having been opened, lighted, and heated, the 
awning and carpet spread from the entrance door to the 
curb-stone, and the men to call the carriage numbers be- 
ing on hand, the first people of importance to arrive on the 
scene are the ushers, all doanal alike in black frock-coats, 
white duck or black cloth waistcoats, light gray trousers, 
white four-in-hand ties, light gloves with heavy stitching, 
each wearing a boutonniére, and each provided with a list 
of the principal guests and the pews they are to be seated 
in. Across the middle aisle, about half-way up, a wide 
piece of white satin ribbon marks off these pews. Those 
on the left of the altar, facing the minister, are reserved 
for the bride’s relations and friends; those on the right for 
the groom’s. The organ is ans softly as the guests ar- 
rive—the men, dressed like the ushers,in black frock-coats, 
etc., carrying their tall silk hats, the women in light dressy 
gowns and small bonnets. 

As the bride’s mother, in reception dress without hat, is 
escorted up the aisle, it is known that the hour for the 
bridal party to arrive has come. There are a few moments’ 
delay after the hour set, but only a few moments are per- 
missible. Then the sexton unfastens the-ribbon which is 
across the aisle, and after a pause the grand opening notes 
of the wedding march are heard, and every one in the 
church rises. From a side door in the chancel the minister 
appears, followed by the groom and best man dressed like 
the ushers, with their tall hats in their hands Taking 
their places on the minister’s left, and standing against 
the background of palms and tall potted plants with which 
the chancel is decorated, facing the audience, they await 
the bridal party 

Entering from the front door, and walking up the mid 
die aisle, the procession comes slowly, very slowly, but all 
in perfect step—first the ushers, two by two, separating as 
they reach the chancel one of each couple walking to the 
minister's left and one to his right. The bridemaids fol- 
jow in the same order, dressed in light dresses which are 
made alike, each couple—generally all—in the same color, 
with light slippers, long light Suéde gloves, and carry- 
ing a bouquet. They break rank at the chancel, follow- 
ing the ushers, and taking their places in front of them. 
The maid of honor comes next, walking alone, dressed in 
a fashion to correspond with the style of the bridemaids’ 
dresses, but of a contrasting color. She takes her place 
at the minister’s right, in front of the bridemaids, and op- 
posite the best man, who meanwhile has taken the groom’s 
hat, and is in readiness to hand him the wedding-ring at 
the right moment. 

Behind the maid of honor walks the bride, leaning on 
her father’s arm She is dressed in a long white satin 
dress, veil, white satin slippers, white gloves, and carry- 
ing a bouquet or white prayer-book As she reaches the 
altar the groom meets her, taking her from her father, 
and conducting her with his left hand to the minister by 
her right hand. The solemn service begins, the father 
standing behind his daughter until he has given her away, 
then stepping back quietly to where his wife is seated. 
The ring is put on, the bride slipping back the finger of 
her glove, that has been ripped for that purpose; then, as 
the service ends with the benediction and the organ breaks 
into the joyous wedding music, the two who have been 
made man and wife, followed by the bridal procession in 
the order they entered reversed, leave the church. 

The best man follows the minister into the vestry, hands 
him his fee in an envelope, then hurries around outside 
the church to give the groom his hat as the latter enters 
the bridal carriage He then proceeds to the bride’s house 
to assist the ushers in presenting the guests, 

At the house, which is gay with flowers and music, the 
young couple receive under an appropriate floral device, 
the maid of honor and bridemaids standing on the bride's 
left, and her father and mother next. After the guests 
have presented their congratulations to all, they wander 
into the supper-room, where the refreshments are served, 
either at small tables, or from one large table which is 
decorated with floral centre piece, forms of jellies, ices, 
bonbons, etc 

After the reception hours are over, and all the formal 
guests have departed, the bridal party gather at one large 
table and have a merry ‘‘course”’ supper together Then 
the bride and groom disappear to change their costumes and 
say a quiet good. by to their near relatives, and then, amid 
cheers and good wishes, showers of rice and old slippers, 
they make their way through the crowd of friends gath- 
- about the entrance to their carriage and are driven 


Although this is the order of procedure for a large wed- 
ding, it differs only in details from other ceremonies. At 
a house wedding all the guests assemble in the room 
where the rite is to be performed, and an aisle is marked 
off for the bridal procession with two pieces of white rib- 
bon, the ends of which are held by ushers or children. The 
minister walks in first and takes his place at one end of 
the room, followed by the groom and best man, as in the 
church ceremony. Then the bridal party—or, if there are 
no ushers and bridemaids, the bride alone, dressed in a 
travelling dress, on her father’s arm—walks up the aisle 
to the minister, and is met there bythe groom. After the 
service the married couple take the minister's place, facing 
the room, to receive congratulations. 

At a wedding where all the guests are expected to re- 
main until the bride and groom depart, the supper or 
breakfast should be served to all at the same time, the 
bridal party and guests seated together at one large table 
or at several omall tables. 

There is always the question of what is the proper menu 
for a wedding entertainment. This varies more than the 
order of the ceremony, depending on the hour of the wed- 
ding, number of guests, and the means of the host. The 
usual order, however, either for a breakfast or afternoon 
or evening wedding, includes bouillon,oysters, croquettes, 
salads, sandwiches, ices, cake, lemonade or punch, coffee, 
and bonbons, but this list can be gy extended 
with birds, game, terrapin, wines, etc., or curtailed to meet 
the necessary limitations. The one feature of a wedding 
repast, however, which is indispensable is the unchange- 
able wedding-cake, with its luscious ingredients of fruits 
and spices and elaborately ornamented white frosting. 
The present fashion is to have the caterer for the wedding 
make and pre this cake at his establishment, having 
it cut into oblong pieces and fitted into white boxes 
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tied with white satin ribbon. One of these is handed to 
each guest as he or she leaves the house. The good old- 
fashioned way of having the cake whole on the refresh- 
ment table is also sometimes seen, and I remember at a 
sweet home wedding which I attended not long ago the 
only refreshments served were bouillon and sandwiches, 
besides the wedding -cake, the last standing on a table 
by itself in glorious prominence, where the guests were 
expected to cut a slice for themselves. 

ith such a cake to give true significance to the occa- 
sion nothing could be felt to be lac ing: and so, however 
ag og or however modest the wedding feast may be, 
et there always be a cake for mothers to take a snip of 
home to their little people, and for young maidens to tuck 
under their pillows to dream on; and also let a goodly 
slice be put away in a tin box and sealed, for the bridal 
couple to open on some future anniversary, when the 
cake will be found to be as good and fresh as the memory 
of the wedding-day, if both are guarded carefully and ten- 
derly. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


ANSWERS-TO "34226 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Nora.—Get golden-brown crépon in preference to black for your 
auttimn dress, as you are only twenty-six years old. Have the entire 
dress of crépon, with the exception of a full vest or chemisette of tancy 
taffeta, either changeable or with small figures, shown inside a bolero 
front. Take a peer model the dress illustrated on the first page of 
Bazan No, 35, Louis XVI. cravat will also suit you. You will 
find skirt patterns in the Bazar pattern sheets, It is a matter of 
individual choice about stiffening the entire breadthe of skirts, bat 
oF. must be stiffened at the foot from eight to twelve inches deep. 

EB. G.—Have the waists of the bridemuids’ organdie dresses made 
with surplice front and very moderate sleeves, with a floance of lace 
at the elbow. Adda Marie Antoinette ficha of the lace, and pink belt 
and sash. Use handsome corded silk, us you object to satin, for the 
bride's dress. Have the bridemaids come down the aisle to meet the 
bride at the church door. The ushers stand in: the aisle near the door 
for the maidens to pass between, then lead the procession to the altar 
steps, where they stand for the others to pass up higher. 

L. W —The bride should enter the room leaving on the arm of her 
mother, who is to give heraway. Ata noon October wedding the groom 
wears a black frock-coat, black vest, stri gray trousers, white silk 
negk-tie, and white gloves. Drape the veil entirely toward the back— 
notover the face. fhe maid of honor need not wear a hat at a home 
wedding. Her high-necked gown may be of taffeta or c épon with a 
chiffon waist. The bride's eatin gown is also cut high, or perhaps in 
an open square covered with a Marie Antoinette fichu of white chiffon, 

G, R.—A train of seventy to seventy-five inches will be long enough 
for you. Drape the veil to bang entirely toward the back, cutting the 
sides‘rounding to follow the outlines of the train, This is preferred to 
the short front veil, which is not easily managed after the ceremony. 

M. L.—Deep ink taffeta with fichus ot chiffon will be worn by 
bridemaids in November. They will carry bridemaids’ roses or else 
pink chrysanthemams. The maid of honor may have her dress en- 
tirely of chiffon. There is no prettier way for entering the charch than 
the usnai one of the ushers first in pairs, followed by the bridemaide, 
while the maid of honor quite alone precedes the bride conducted by 
ber father or the one chosen to give her away. 

Mus. L. J. 8.—T. H. Mead's cman Ae Women, and How Wo- 
men should Ride, by C. de Huret, published by Harper & Brothers, are 
both excellent manuals for equestrieunes. 

Paraior.—Write to the Secre' of your State chapters of Daughters 
of the Revolution and Colonial es for information in regard to 
dues and fees, The other is a male society, 

8. L.—A simple remedy for freckles is to touch them with the tip of 
the finger dipped in lemon juice. This should be done twice a day. 
One plexion specialist r js a mixture of one part of the 
colorless tincture of iodine to three parts of glycerine, to be applied 
to the freckles on retiring. Another advises the use of finely powder- 
ed nitre. Moisten the finger-tip, dip it in the powder, and apply this to 
the freckles. 

Hore.—Your first question has been answered in the reply to 8. L. 
To prevent freckles, gloves and a veil should be worn, A yellow veil 
is said to be the best to em the complexion. For the other trouble 

‘on mention, frequent bathing in water to which has been added a 
ittle household ammonia is the best palliative. In many cases a com- 
plete cure is almost impossible. The addition of a little carbolic acid 
to the water of the bath is sometimes efficacious, but a second spon- 
ging with scented water is necessary afterwards to remove the odor of 
the carbolic. Fora face wash, add a balf-teaspoonful of lemon juice to 
a half-pint of milk, Bathe the face with this at night, and wash it in 
eoft warm water the next morning. A table-spoonful of lemon juice 
in a half-pint of soft water is a good occasional wash. 

Morruevs.—It is impossible to find the receipt you mention, but an 
excellent wash for the hair, containing the ingredients you name, can 
be made by mixing a table-epoonful of shaved Castile soap with a pint 
of water. Put intoa bottle and shake until the soap is dissolved. Add 
to it a tabl ful of b hold ia, a teaspoonful of powder- 
ed borax, and five drops of oil of bergamot or rose. We do not know 
any such preparation as that you name, Champagne is sometimes used 
as a wash to give the bair a blond tint. 

An Ienonant Sussoninen,— Unless Mrs. Stevenson has changed her 
place of residence _ | she is still at her home in Samoa, 
Ordered South (now included in Virginibus Pueriaque) was among Mr. 
Stevenson's very earliest published writings. An Inland Voyage was 
probably his first book. 

A. B. ©. D.—Corn, if served on the cob, should be placed in a folded 
napkin on a platter, the waitress uncovering the corn before passing 
it, and each person helping himself with the fingers, and eating it 
either holding the cob in the band or cutting the corn off with a 
knife, It should always be passed as a separate course with butter, 
bat should ouly be served in this way at a family dinner; never in en- 
tertaiming. In serving corn as a a with meat, it should be cut 
from the cob, seasoned, and pasved in an ordinary vegetable-dish. 

Isane_ia.—lt is fashionable for young girls of fifteen to wear their 
hair in the simplest styles, The prettiest way is to part it in the 
middie, draw it back on the sides from the face softly and becomingly, 
and braid it in one braid down the back ; or, if you do not care to wear 
it down your back, fasten it in a braided coil at the neck, and tie it 
there with a black ribbon bow. Bangs are no longer fashionable ; 
it is not customary for a girl under seventeen or eighteen years of age 
to wear her bair high. 

8. D. L—Your family is traceable for two hundred years, and there- 
fore the search will easy to effect. Inquire at the best library at 
your disposal for any recognized book of Scottish heraldry. In sach 

ou should find all information regarding every legitimate family, 

ighland and Lowland. An excellent book, giving an epitome of the 
Scottish clans, but more especially showing the various plaids and 
tartans in correct color and dimensions, is The Scottish Clans and their 
Tartans a Scribner's Sons, New York). It is possible that in this 
book, which is a email volume, you could ——— your record. But 
a larger book would naturally be more comprehensive. 

Sussoriner.—For your pete three dresses buy one of brown 
serge, a second of green and black plaid camel's-hair, and the third of 
bouclé wool with black mohair loops on a blue ground. Make the 
serge with a short coat and a silk waist. For the plaid have a box- 
a waist. The bouclé wool may have a yoke front belted and a 
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F. L. D.—Make your black satin with a basque back and box-pleated 
front, opening on one of the new Oriental silks or the spangled fabrics 
gathered as a vest. Have colored velvet collars with —— bows on 
the sides. Have large sleeves and a wide skirt with tubular pleats in 
the back. If you object toa | a ey vest, use white satin covered 
with white guipure lace, and have ‘ace cuffs and collar. 

M.—Your gray sample did not reach us. Instead of moiré, the 
trimmings of the winter will be velvet, satin, and the fancy silks, 
either the gay-figured cashmere or Persian silks, or else changeable 
colors, Both round and square necks will be used in evening dreses, 

M. H. 8.—Ki our boy in white this winter, but use piqué instead 
of nainsook. e dresses with the waist and skirt in one, the front 
and back each having three box-pleats extending down to the belt. 

K, C. 8.—Either silk crépon or taffeta will be preferable for the bride- 
muids’ pink gowns. ‘The groomsmen walk in pairs as ashers before the 
bridemaids. The bride’s mother should give her away. Fancy silk 
A brown mixed tweed dress made with 
a coat ing on a silk waist, and aay with a large golf cape with 
plaid lining, will be suitable for the bride to travel in. See suggestions 
— refreshments in the on weddings on page of the 
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waists will continue in favor, 





PALIS CAPE AND HAT. 
See illustration on front page 


DICH colors and rich fabrics are employed in the 

| a apes that are worn by the sea-shore in these early 
autumn days Miroir velvet of a warm glowing red is 
the foundation of this graceful céllet from Worth, and in 
order that it may not be too striking it is veiled through 
out with black chiffon. This veiling with chiffon prom- 
ises to be a feature of the next season in bonnets, capes, 
and dresses. Brilliant colors toned and modified in this 
way are used for occasions on which they would other 
wise be too pronounced The red velvet of the cape 18 in 
two ruffles, in round organ-pipe pleats that give the ef 
fect of great fulness, while the chiffon covering it is in 
fine accordion-pleating Large triangular revers of vel 
vet spreading on the front are edged with pleating of 
chiffon, forming a frill, and are covered with white em- 
broidery done on white tulle. A very elaborate puffing 
of chiffon as thick as a feather boa surrounds the neck 

The large braided capeline from Virot has a crown 
shaped like an egg-cup, according to a new Parisian fan 
cy. It is trimmed all around the brim by tulle, gathered 
and sustained by fine gilt wires, then covered by a flounce 
of white lace falling over black lace On the front is a 
large bow of yellow faille embroidered with roses 

With the back view given on this page is shown a hat of 
fancy straw trimmed in front with a half-wreath of roses 
In the back is an enormous bow of pink ribbon veiled 
with black gauze Large roses are on each side of the 
hair where the brim of the hat is lifted in the back 


TWO RED ROSES 


ly there anything more wonderful than a young girl 
just discovering herself, as it were? 

The question was asked by dear old Uncle Tarpon, as 
we had nicknamed the senior member of our Florida fish 
ing party, and I knew that the cause of his query was a 
sparkling bit of New York girlhood called Lulu, who had 
just left his side 

Here that girl has been trying her fascinations on me 
all the morning, practising for the Bar Harbor season, she 
says: and the worst of it is that 

You like it I answered 

Of course And in this case I do not mind, as some 
one says, being made a convenience of But there is 
Colonel Williams I must tell him of the fish I played ° 
yesterday,” and Uncle Tarpon hurried away in hopes of 
overtaking the less fortunate member of a rival fishing 
party, and recounting his own landing of the largest silver 
king of the season, leaving me to wander as far as the 

ocoanut grove, where | knew I should be more than like 


—> 


BACK VIEW OF WORTH CAPE ON FRONT 


PAGE 
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Avutromn Caine Costume—C.Lota Skirt anp Catné Veiver Coat 


For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 


ly to find Miss Lulu, with at 
least two of her admiring 
friends. 

It was one of southern Flor 
ida’s most perfect days. The 
sun shone gloriously . bright, 
and there was just breeze 
enough for a lazy sail on the 
blue waters of the bay, so that 
every once in a while I caught 
glimpses of white canvas be 
tween the ginger bushes that 
lined either side of the avenue 
through which I was walking. 
The air was sweet with orange 
buds, and the very birds seemed 
wild with joy for the beautiful 
day 

1 did not need a guide to dis 
cover those whom I sought, for 
I could hear their merry chatter 
and the ring of Lulu’s banjo, 
and I pictured to myself the lit 
tle group I should find under 
the cocoanut branches. 

Sure enough there they were, 
Lulu in the hammock, with 
Harry Lane, my especial charge, 
near her, and Eleane, the belle 
of the other party, Lulu and 
Harry's constant companion, 
stretched at full length on a 
grass-cloth mat with yellow 
tinted cushions under her head, 
her dark eyes intent on a great 
bunch of scarlet pomegranate 
flowers that she held at a critical 
distance from her. 

Eleane was a tropical beauty 
of the most pronounced type 
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—dark dreamy eyes, glossy black hair, and a complex 
ion without a flaw. She was tall and slender, and af 
fected soft flowing garments of pale colors, but with which 
she never failed to wear the richest and brightest of flow 
ers, and always a jewelled dagger pinned the lace at her 
throat. Lulu was the exact opposite. I could not name 
the color of her eyes or hair, I only know that the latter 
was always curled in the latest way fashion decreed, and 
that her eyes were wonderfully bright and merry, and yet, 
at a moment's notice, they could fill with tears and look 
most ravishingly tender. Her gowns were modiste-made 
and of decided colors, smart, and suited to the occasion, 
and yet she did not give one the impression that she ever 
gave them or the wearing of them a thought. 

As I neared the trio she alone arose and ran to mect 
me, saying, as she gave me her hand, ‘‘ You dear, I was 
wishing you would come, 1 want so much to learn that 
Spanish song you so kiudly offered to teach me.” 

** And now is the accepted time, I suppose.” 

Harry, by this time, was offering me his seat while he 
threw himself on the grass at our feet. 

I took the banjo and sag the first verse, which Lulu re 
peated, and so on to the middle of the third and last, when 
all of a sudden she stopped to hear what Eleane was say 
ing to Harry, who had asked Eleane what she had done 
with one of two red roses he had given her a few days 
before 

“ Why, I kept it for two days and a night, and then—I 
put it away—with—my—love-letters, and shall keep it 
always.” 

“ And I,” said Lulu, lifting her head in a proud saucy 
way as she struck a merry chord on her banjo—‘‘ and I—I 
wore mine until it was faded, and then—I—ate—it—up.” 

Truly, as Uncle Tarpon said, ‘‘ is there anything more 
wonderful than a young girl just discovering herself?” 

Harry? Well, "at looked what he did not dare to 
say. 

Lulu returned to her song as though nothing had inter- 
rupted it; and I—well, I wondered how long it would be 
before all three had forgotten the fate of the roses 
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WOMAN'S PART IN THE ATLANTA 
LX POSITION.* 
See illustrations on page 745. 


T= secret of the magical growth of Atlanta dwells in 

the consummate pride in her advancement which in- 
spires all of her citizens. This sentiment is not confined 
to native-born men and women, but is fully shared by 
udopted citizens from the North, East, West, and even 
foreign countries. This universal passion has flowered 
gloriously in such splendid types of city-builders as Henry 
W. Grady, of Georgia, and H. I. Kimball, of Maine. 

When Mr. Hemphill, of the Constitution, proposed an 
international exposition on a grand scale, and to be opened 
in an incredibly short time, the astounding proposition 
was met, not with a question, ‘Can we do it?” but with 
an exclamation: ‘‘ We will do it!” The idea flashed out 
like a torch, and kindled the whole city, from the Govern- 
or’s office and the City Council Chamber to the pupils in 
the public schools, even the children giving their nickels 
and pennies to swell the exposition fund. A Woman's 
Department and Building were suggested, and became at 
once a fact accomplished. The foremost men of the en- 
terprise appointed five women to name the president of 
the Woman's Department. Mrs. Joseph Thompson was 
immediately selected; had five hundred Atlanta women 
been asked to choose a president, the result would have 
been the same, so wise, so acceptable, was the first selec- 
tion 

Representative women were named to lead and form 
committees, and Atlanta soon had an army of clever ac- 
complished women enlisted; and throughout the State the 
interest spread, and into other States, from Montana to 
‘Texas and from Maine to California. Miss Ella Powell, 
of Atlanta, and Mrs. Joseph Bradley Read did splendid 
service in New York city: Mrs. Harvey Mathes, in Mem- 
phis; Mrs. R. 8. Barrett and Mrs. Edgar Thompson, of 
Atlanta, contributed their talents and energies in Wash- 
ington; and the ladies of New Orleans achieved wonders. 

The Woman's Building will exhibit and teach every- 
thing that concerns the physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
welfare of women— from kindergartens to theosophy, 
from the latest improvement in coffee-pots to miniature 
portraits, and from patents awarded to women to poems 
written by them. Everything that helps, graces, and en- 
nobles the life of woman and her works of heart, hands, 
and brain will have ample illustration. The Woman's 
Building and Annex are admirably adapted to their pur- 
poses Miss Mercur, who designed them by award over 
numberless rivals for the honor, is a Pennsylvanian who 
has acquired her beautiful art in the best schools of this 
country and of Europe. She is skilled also in portrait- 
painting and music. Miss Mercur is associated in busi- 
ness with an eminent Pittsburg architect. She is an 
able, forceful young woman, and these qualities are ex- 
pressed in her intellectual face. The women of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are all born leaders and splendid 
workers 

Mrs. Joseph Thompson inherits her strong mentality 
and many graces from her father, Major Livingston Mims, 
one of the most clegant gentlemen in the South. Mrs. 
Thompson is a mondaine in the highest acceptation of 
that term, fascinating, of ready wit, and withal merciful 
and generous. It may be said of her that at the same hour 
in admirer may be boasting her charms in some exclusive 
circle, a poor girl in a hospital is breathing a prayer for 
the beautiful young woman who ministers so faithfully 
to those in need and ‘‘ acquainted with grief.” Although 
a woman of ease and wealth, she has proved herself a mir- 
cle of energy and efficiency. For the first few crucial 
months Miss Mary Lamar Jackson acted as Mrs. Thomp- 
son's private secretary,and much of the success of the 
Woman's Department is due to this brilliant young wo- 
man, who worked so untiringly for ultimate victory. She 
is a literary critic and a journalist of high degree. Her 
sketches for the Hvening Journal of Atlanta, the Hon. 
Hoke Smith's paper, reveal a richly stored mind and un- 
erring literary acumen. 

Mrs. Obl (Maude Andrews), chairman of the Press 
Committee, is the most distinguished woman journalist 
in the South. She is one of the editorial staff of the 
Atlanta Constitution, having special charge of the Wo- 
man’s Departmerit, and was invited to that position by 
Mr. Grady and his able young assistant editor, Mr. Clark 
Howell, who is now the presiding genius of that pa- 
per. Mrs. Ohl’s pen fires all that it touches; her de- 
scriptive work recalls Lafcadio Hearn, ber social studies 
are clairvoyant and philosophical, her short stories vitally 
dramatic, and her poems are profound, pure, and passion- 
ate. Power, sweetness, and delicacy pervade all that she 
writes. Mrs. Olil is a grand-looking woman, with wine- 
brown eyes, and masses of burnished russet hair. She is 
a genius, and looks it 

Mrs. Edward C. Peters has been well placed as chair- 
man of the Building Committee. She inherits her artistic 
qualities, her aunt, Mrs. Plane, being an architect and artist 
of note. Mrs. Peters is young, enthusiastic, and has cult- 
ure in architectural matters. Her home, Ivy Hall, is an 
illustration of her training in art. At the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Woman's Building she received from 
the masons the symbolic implements of architecture—a 

ignal honor to a woman. 

Mrs. Clarence Knowles, née Judah, of Pensacola, is love- 
ly in person and mind. Educated in affluence and widely 
travelled, she is thoroughly equipped for her position as 
chairman of the Reception and Entertainment Committee. 
She is learned in sea tee languages, versed in art and let- 
ters, and visitors to the exposition who meet this charming 
woman will realize that in her is represented all that is 
most gracious and engaging in Southern womanhood. 

Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon is allied to the soldiers and the 
statesman of her name. She is an advanced woman of the 
most exalted order, noted for her public spirit and patriot- 
ism. She is the representative at large and chairman on 
Women's Congresses. Without being a professional writer, 
Mrs. Gordon has won such admiration for her journalistic 
work as to earn for her the honor of being named as one 
of the vice-presidents of the International League of Press 
Clubs. She is an eloquent talker, winning and persua- 
sive—‘‘ one to comfort and command.” 

Mrs, William H. Felton’s reputation as writer, speaker, 
and philanthropist is national. She was one of the women 
managers of the Chicago Ey position, and is thus peculiar- 

* The International and Cotton States Exposition will be held in 
Auauta, Georgia, September 18 to December 31, 1895. 
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ly suited for chairman of the Executive Committee. Mrs. 

elton is a vigorous writer, a speaker both forcible and 
impassioned, a woman of marked executive powers, and 
adds vitality and might to every cause she espouses. In 
appearance she is impressive; soft lucent eyes shine out 
from a calm brow crowned with the snow of years. 

No one could have made a more efficient secretary of 
the Woman’s Board than Mrs. A. B. Steele. She was a 
Miss Wadley. The men of her family have been railroad 
presidents and extensive manufacturers, and have done 
much to build up Georgia—the State of their adoption. 
Business methods run in her veins, and she is likewise 
delightful and affable, always courteous and smilingly 
attentive, no matter how great the rush of business. She 
has wealth and brains, and has used both in the conduct 
of her office. Mrs. Steele has won the admiration of her 
coworkers for her amiability, capacity, and fidelity, 

Mrs. Albert H. Cox, wife of a brilliant lawyer, is herself 
the gentle ruler of an elegant home, a noted housekeeper 
and house-mother. No one can better demonstrate than 
she how a home dedicated to elegant comfort and do- 
mestic peace should be conducted. She is chairman of 
the Department of Household Economics, and under her 
guidance it is sure to teach lessons of practical and lasting 
value, as well as the higher ethics of home life. 

In making these brief notes of a few of the more prom- 
inent women connected with the movement the writer 
feels that, owing to the lack of space, honor has not been 
given where much honor is due. There is not a mem- 
ber of any of the committees who is not fully entitled to 
extended and honorable mention. ‘The Colonial Exhibit, 
presided over by Mrs. W. L. Peel, soon assumed such pro- 
portions that a special building had to be erected for it. 
tt is of typical colonial design, and will contain the most 
extensive collection of historic treasures and colonial relics 
ever gathered in this country. -Mrs. Nellie Peters Black, 
a woman of broad altruism, given to works of mercy and 
charity, will make a wonderful showing with her exhibit 
of Hospitals and Charities. Mrs. Clark Howell has at- 
tained great success with her Industrial Work of Women, 
which ranges from Russian lace- making to Mexican 
drawn-work. Mrs. Dickson has evinced superior taste 
and great devotion in her work as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fine Arts. 

Nothing has been left undone, as a list of the various 
committees testifies. Every original ingenious scheme 
imaginable has been utilized by the women to swell their 
fund and stimulate interest; merchants, publishers, editors, 
have given them generous support. Women’s editions of 
papers have been a fruitful source of income. The ladies 
have taken control of florists’ establishments, baseball 
games, book stores, confectioners’ stores, barbecues, for a 
day. Concerts, lectures, readings—all have been pressed 
into service. All have worked with spirit, zeal, and no- 
ble enthusiasm, and all, it searcely need be said, ‘‘ without 
money and without price,” simply for the love of Atlanta, 
which burns with quenchless ardor in every Atlanta 
heart. Met R. CoLquirt. 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


yee y JULIA had borne herself with aplomb and 
/ credit in visits to ove or two foreign courts during 
her life, but she was perplexed and ill at ease at General 
Soudé’s dinner party that night. 

a ft sedetieed andiien “the told Doctor Warrick, 
‘‘it is human nature. [ have got on comfortably in my 
time with Grand-Dukes and Sioux squaws. But this place 
and these people are outside of my experience.” 

“I never met more cordial, simple folk,” the doctor re- 
torted, testily. 

Mrs. Dane said no more, but her puzzled gaze still wan 
dered over the lofty apartments, which were those of a 
decayed palace, while the mildew stains on the carved 
ceilings showed where the rain yesterday had dribbled 
through. The hangings were embroidered satin of the 
Louis XVIIL. era, but they were ragged and faded; the 
silver sconces held tallow candles; the linen napery woven 
with the Soudé crest was of exquisite fineness, but it was 
full of holes, darned and patched. Here on the great glit- 
tering table were Sévres plates, and there stone-ware. Mrs. 
Dane drank her hock from a priceless Venetian glass, and 
her claret from one which would not cost a dime. Some 
of the women wore marvellous old velvets, and some, 
cheap muslins. 

** But their old point,” Mrs. Dane told Anne afterward, 
“was a revelation to me! Southern women may have 
sacrificed their husbands and their happiness in the war, 
but they held on to their laces! Perfectly right, too, my 
dear! The fichu which that old Spanish dame near me 
wore was four hundred years old if it wasa day. Just 
the woman to wear it, too! She looked as if she had the 
blood of a hundred Castilian hidalgos in her little body. 
Yet she told Miss Soudé that one of her sons had just 
found a place as conductor on a railway, and the other 
was minded to set up a milk-cart; at which they both 
laughed.” 

“Oh, of course they laughed,” said Anne, her eyes dan- 
cing. “I love them! Even the old women are so gay 
and friendly! I believe they came smiling into the world, 
and will go out laughing and kissing their hands to it.” 

“ think their chief quality is intolerable conceit,” said 
Mrs. Dane, crossly. “ They are so sure of their patrician 
place in the world that they are no more ashamed of their 
milk-carts and stone-ware than the Venus de Milo would 
be of dust blown upon her.” 

** You are very unjust,” said Anne. 

She felt as if these people were a big family to whom 
she was in some way akin. Had not the Hachette girls 
told her all about their sweet new baby—the youngest of 
fifteen? Was she not to be driven over to-morrow to see 
it? And had she not heard of two engagements to-night, 
with the promise of all of the details in the morning? 

The only fault that she had to find with these pretty, 
babbling girls was that they had set up Edward Calhoun 
asa hero. Ned posed willingly enough as a young man 
burdened with secret sorrow. Even General Soudé, ob- 
serving that Doctor Warrick greeted Ned coldly, took him 
apart, and said to him, anxiously, ‘‘ Don’t be hard on the 

* Begun in Haarzn’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIIL 
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lad, sir. He has been sowing his wild oats. Ta—ta! 
What of that? You and I too, once, perhaps! He has a 
nature so sensitive, so delicate! One must deal gently 
with him. Like a fine instrument, easily jarred, you know. 
My niece and I have struggled to cheer and encourage 
him, poor boy!” 

Naturally, Ned was aggrieved at the sudden irruption 
of Danes and Warricks, with their bigoted, sour notions, 
into this genial world which be now regarded as his own. 
He relished keenly the unreal glamour of the scenery and 
of the decayed old house; Viny’s sauces made life a hap- 
piness, and the General’s rugged generosity and tender- 
ness touched him sometimes like fine music and brought 
tears of delight to his eyes. He found himself as com- 
fortable among these ple, whose habit it was to be 
happy, as a jelly-fish afloat in a warm summer sea. The 
jelly - fish probably admires the sun, though it never 
warms its own clammy mony 

After dinner the young Hachettes and La Fontaines, 
who had voted Brooke to be brusque and coarse, clustered 
around the gentle, melancholy lad on a moonlit veranda, 
enchanted with his tinkling guitar and scraps of French 
chansons, which he breathed forth in a weak voice full of 
pathos. 

Mildred, who chanced to see his little court, gave a 
meaning smile, Edward’s day here would be short! She 
would tolerate no lazy parasites in the house, either of her 
own or of the other family. 

It was not a pleasant evening for Mildred. She had 
commanded John to keep her secret, yet she was secretly 
irritated that nobody had guessed it: that she was received 
as an ordinary guest and not the bride—the new queen, 
soon to rule over all. She was placed half-way down the 
table, among the jeunes filles, which she knew to be proper 
and right. But she watched the little brown girl who pre- 
sided with such an odd, quiet charm, with fierce dislike. 

**She has them all under her thumb!” she thought. 
“John watches her eye for directions as much as the ne- 
groes do. She thinks she has her place for life—plantée 
lad! But I'll unseat her—I’ll unseat her!” 

Milly’s love for John Soudé filled all her narrow heart, 
but her intention to be the legitimate head of this house- 
hold was quite as strong. In a day or two she would en- 
ter into possession. She would make short work then 
with this complacent intruder, who held the sceptre now 
as a matter of course. Besides, Mildred was a neat, thrifty 
housekeeper, and she suspected that Therese was quite the 
reverse. She saw the rough patches on the table-cloth, the 
undarned holes in the satin curtains, and the five lamps 
burning where but one was needed. She promised her- 
self a full tour of inspection of the premises in the morn- 
ing. 

John contrived to find a minute with her, apart, after 
dinner, 

‘“* And so my little girl is satisfied with her new home?” 
looking into her face with burning eyes. ‘I was afraid 
you would think it mean and shabby. But that doesn’t 
matter, of course. There is the General—you see what 
he is. And Therese is—Therese! Nobody is like her, 
You will be like sisters—” 

“Yes; dear girl!” sighed Milly, clinging close to his 
arm. 

**I wish you would let me speak to my father,” John 
said, anxiously. ‘‘ To-night—just a word—” 

“Not yet. Give me a day—” 

“Well, you know what is best. I feel like a traitor to 
him, though. I never have secrets from him—or from 
anybody,” added stupid John, with a laugh. 

“IT wonder how you—you ever came to care for poor 
little me?” Milly said, suddenly looking up at him, with a 
humility which for the time was real. Even the kisses 
with which he answered her did not bring back her smile 
nor drive away the fierce contempt of herself which some 
times came upon her. 

If he ever found out how little, how mean she was! 
She glanced up at him, her face contorted. 

But she did not forget to make arrangements, before 
they parted, for their tour of inspection in the morning. 

** Could we not steal away for an early walk?” she said. 
‘“‘T have not seen my home yet. I want you to show it to 
me first.” 

John went to sleep that night glowing with delight. 
Certainly darned curtains and wasted oil were not in his 
thoughts, though in Milly’s they bore a large and impor- 
tant part. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE next day dawned soft and hazy. John waited for 
Milly on the verandas. He fancied that the morning was 
waiting for her too; it had put on this rare, dewy splen- 
dor for her. The old plantation surely never had looked 
80 fair! He paced impatiently up and down. He wanted 
to show her the silvery patches of torn mist still lying on 
the prairie, and the dew shimmering on the gray robes of 
the trees, and the color of the purple fleur-de-lis that 
banked the creeping black lagoons. It seemed as if all 
these things were happy with him to-day. There were 
red lights on the surf that beat upon the distant beach, as 
if even the waves were glad. and brought good tidings 
from some other part of this joyful world. 

John was pleased with his little fancies. They seemed 
genuine poetry to him. Why did she not come, so that 
he could tell them to her? 

Presently Miss Warrick appeared on the veranda, her 
delicate blue draperies fluttering about her, her fair curly 
hair blown by the wind. He ran to meet her. How soft 
and clean and rosy she was! But he did not show her the 
red gleams nor the mist. His fancies somehow suddenly 
seemed foolish to him. 

** No, do not let us go wandering over the prairie?” she 
said. ‘‘I saw the plantation quite thoroughly as we drove 
through it. I heard Judge Hachette tell my father it was 
most skilfully worked. You have a negro overseer?” 

‘*A mulatto—Farro.” 

*‘T shall call him Mr. Farro. I mean to do all I can for 
the freedmen. He is faithful, then?” 

; “Oh yes! Faithful enough,” John replied, with a grim 
augh. 

“Then we need not concern ourselves with the planta- 
tion as yet. But—show me the house, John—my home!” 
She looked up, with all the tender meaning of the word in 
her eyes. 

But the next minute she put her eyes on guard: she 
needed a sharp sight to-day. 

“There are no fortslag operations near the house?” she 
said, clinging to his arm. 
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“No, All this land in sight is Therese’s domain. She 
follows out her own fancies here. 

‘Not even a garden? I cannot imagine a farm with- 
out a garden”—glancing superciliously at the flowers, 
which did not grow in beds and borders as elsewhere, but 
in fields; masses of mignonette and sweet:pease and pop- 
pics shouldering the walls of the house, and stretching 
down into the orchards. There was an atmosphere of 
lazy, heedless munificence about the place which girded 
Milty’s economic soul. 

**] should think Miss Soudé would at least have a 
poultry-yard, and vegetables?” 

**The negroes of the parish bring her these things to 
sell. They depend on their little earnings.” 

‘* And they cheat her, probably?” 

** Oh, that of course,” John laughed. 

Milly nodded significantly. ‘‘ We will see to that too,” 
she murmured, and then briskly stepped along the slope, 
glancing from side to side at the sweep of velvet turf 
through which the lazy streams oozed their way down to 
the Gulf 

“If I were your farmer,” she said, turning her head, 
“IT should try high-grade cattle on this land. But it is 
given up to—nothing! Such hedges! Look, John! Messes 
of roses and blackberry-bushes and birds and worms! 
Neat barbed-wire fences, now? They would save so much 
ground.” 

John laughed, lounging after her, listening bewildered, 
yet fondly as to a child's chatter. 

Milly led the way to a point from which the whole of 
the house could be seen. 

The huge structure occupied three sides of a square, in 
which had once been a fountain and statues. But the 
fountain was dried long ago, and the stone gods were 
green with mould. The house, which was imposing at 
night, by day bared its age and decay shamelessly. There 
was no effort at concealment. The front of the building 
was entire, and in tolerable order. But the great side 
wings were roofless. Masses of climbing roses, cloth of 
gold and white, could not hide the rotting timbers nor the 
broken windows, some of which were stuffed with straw 
and rags. The great ballroom, its frescoed nymphs yel- 
low with mildew, was used as a laundry, and a sow and 
her pigs rooted tranquilly under the gallery. 

Milly's lips closed tightly, and her blue eyes were full 
of calculation, as she walked silently around the ruins. 
Suddenly she stopped. ‘‘ What is this house built of? I 
never saw such bricks. They are rounded in front, and 
each one has a different figure on it.” 

John gave an uneasy shrug. ‘‘ You have keen eyes. 
My grandfather had beds of clay on a plantation in Mis- 
sissippi, and the slaves made the bricks by hand, one by 
one, when the field-work was over. It always seemed a 
cruel business to me. Each man and woman put a sign 
on their bricks. Poor nameless wretches, trying to be re- 
membered after they were dead! I hate to look at these 
walls, when I think of them!” 

** You are too fanciful,” she said, laughing, as she ran 
her finger curiously over the bricks. ‘* Here is one with 
a heart, and this has a knife, and ever so many have 
crosses! How funny! Such ridiculous creatures! Peo- 
ple with colored skins somehow always are ridiculous 
to me. I think that your grandfather was quite right, 
though, to get the full amount of work from his slaves. 
Only, if he had trained them to make bricks properly, it 
would have paid him better. But understand me, John,” 
gravely, ‘‘I don’t approve of slavery. It was a great 
moral evil, in my opinion.” 

‘Very well,” said John, his eyes twinkling. ‘We 
won't argue about jt, little girl.” Nothing could be more 
delightful, he thought, than a pretty woman prattling of 
these high matters which only men could understand. 

Milly drew him along the path. ‘‘ There is a little 
group of huts— quite a village. Who live there?” she 
asked. 

‘*Oh, I hardly know. Old maumers and uncles—who 
were too decrepit to go with their children when they 
ran away to Butler’s army.” 

** Who takes care of them?” 

‘The General —Therese, rather. 
all together, close under her eye.” 

‘* Their children should be made to support them,” said 
Milly, decisively. ‘‘This lax alms-giving is a mistake, 
always.” 

‘*It would be a mistake for me to turn out an old horse 
that had served me to die by the road-side,” said John, 
coldly. 

Milly glanced at him quickly and hurried on. ‘‘ That 
is a pretty cottage. Who lives there?” she said. 

‘*An old neighbor of ours who went to the dogs after 
the war. Took toopium. My father found him in New 
Orleans, absolutely barefooted, and brought him home. 
Therese fitted up that little cabin for him. She keeps 
him busy and—sober. Oh, she is a regular martinet! 
Won't allow him even a drop of claret! I am afraid,” 
he said, with a chuckle, “‘ that our Therese does not agree 
with you as to charity. Her system is to gather a lot of 
incapables and to pay them wages to keep up their self- 
respect. Her kitchen is filled with the lame, the halt, and 
the blind.” 

Milly’s lips were compressed more tightly, but she said 
nothing. 

Stopping at the end of the building, she looked back 
at it thoughtfully a while. Then, her face flushing, she 
turned to Soudé: 

‘A very little money would restore it! It has grand 
capabilities, John! It could easily be made into a palace 
for us!” 

‘* Do you want a palace, my darling?” said John, soberly. 

But Milly was quivering with excitement. The story 
of her boundless fortune trembled on her lips. If the 
moment had only come to pour it into his hands! 

‘A little would make it habitable. But if we had a 
great deal we could bring a Northern architect and—tow- 
ers at this end now—an archway here—Gothic windows— 
why, you would not know the old house!” — f 

“Tam afraid my father would not know it,” said John, 
gravely. ‘*He spends days in planning how, when he 
has the money, he will restore it again, every brick and 
beam in place as it was when he was a boy. You would 
scare him and Therese with your towers and arches.’ 

Milly gave a little smile of defiance as they turned to 
go in. John watched her uneasily. ‘‘I really care very 
litle about money,” he said, anxiously, after a pause. 
‘* But I mean to go to work and make it for you, dearest. 


She gathered them 
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You shall bave your palace or a little nest. It does not 
matter which to us if we have each other.” 

Milly, as she ran up the steps, looked back, saucy and 
sparkling. ‘‘I prefer the palace, sir,” she said. ‘* And 


you will not have to work for the great fortune. ‘ Whistle 
and it will come to you, my lad!” she sang, tossing him 
a kiss merrily, and then disappeared 
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ae rapidly and steadily has golf advanced to the front 

rank of sports this summer that even those who were 
most sanguine in predicting its success have seen their 
expectations more than fulfilled. With the exception of 
cycling, there is probably no other form of sport in which 
American women at present take so widespread an inter- 
est. During the warmest of the summer Weather many 
links near the city were almost deserted, notably those at 
Staten Island, Morristown, Montclair, and other New Jer- 
sey towns; but the members of these clubs found that in 
the mountains, or by the sea, wherever they went, golf 
had penetrated, and every opportunity was provided for 
them to practise their favorite game. At the largest of 
the summer colonies, such as Newport, Bar Harbor, South- 
ampton, and Lenox, several different courses were laid 
out, varying as to length and difficulty, and they were 
generally filled with players at almost every hour of the 
day. Hotel-keepers have found that a golf-course is now 
as necessary an adjunct of their business as the tennis- 
court long since came to be considered. 

At Newport weekly handicap matches for women were 
held every Thursday during August. The best players 
there entered, and several fine scores were handed in. 
Miss Anna Sands, who usually plays at the Meadowbrook 
Club at Hempstead, Long Island, and has won in various 
tournaments, captured the third of these contests, cover- 
ing the course in sixty-eight strokes. She always plays 
from scratch; and practice is making her work constantly 
more reliable, so that she may be regarded as one of the 
best women players here. Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jun., 
won the pened match with a score of seventy-two, re- 
duced by her handicap of four points to sixty-eight. On 
the strength of this good work she entered as a scratch 
player the next week, and finished again in seventy-two, 
four points behind Miss Sands Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., 
are also very good golfers, and quite evenly matched. 
More interest has been added to the games from the fact 
that Mr Theodore A. Havemeyer has offered three silver 
cups, one to be contested for each month during the season 
by the women who play 

The beautiful course at Lenox is lively now with prac- 
tice games, for everybody who plays is preparing for the 
large tournament to be held about the last of this month. 
The nine holes cover two and a half miles in length, and 
extend over a hundred and fifty acres of rolling, green 
country. No efforts are being spared to put the turf into 
a condition as nearly perfect as possible. Mrs. De Heri- 
dia, herself an enthusiastic player, has given a silver lov- 
ing-cup as the prize for a match for women to be held on 
the first day of the tournament. The Misses Ives, Miss 
Constance and Miss Gertrude Parsons, Miss Edith Sands, 
and the Misses Sloane are the most skilful young women 
on the Lenox course, and they will all enter the match, 
together with a number of others whose chances are prob- 
ably not so good. 

One of the events of the tournament held at the Shin- 
necock Hills Golf Ciub during the last week in August 
was a match for women over the short nine-hole or “‘ red” 
course. Among the entries were Mrs. A. B. Turnure, 
Mrs. C. 8. Brown, Mrs. Terry, Miss Marie Harrison, Miss 
Howland Ford, and Miss Wickham. In the final play 
Mrs. Turnure beat Mrs. C. 8S. Brown, and thereby won the 
prize—a silver cup given by Mr. I. F. Gray. me very 
good golf was seen in the course of the match, for Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Harrison, and Miss Ford, who came from 
Morristown to take part, are well known as fine players 
and winners of previous matches. 

As is natural, the more women play golf the easier and 
freer ave their movements in handling the clubs. A cer- 
tain stiffness and awkwardness in the swing which many 
instructors complained of at first have gradually disappear- 
ed, and with the more graceful motion has come also great 
increase in power. Women have always displayed skill 
in putting, but it can no longer be said that their triumphs 
are limited to the smooth expanse within a few yards of 
the hole. It is becoming more and more common for them 
to make long straight drives, and even the difficult ap- 
proach shot, which aims to lay the ball ‘‘ dead” upon the 
green, is executed in a confident and masterly way. Each 
course is so different from any other in the arrangement 
and kind of its hazards and the condition of the soil that 
practice upon a variety of links is by far the best way to 
become an all-around player. The numbers of golfers who 
have played upon other than their home grounds this sum- 
mer have enjoyed this advantage, and its effect will doubt- 
less be apparent in the fall games. 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 


WITH SUMMER STUDENTS. 


T the summer art school of Cos Cob, Connecticut, it 

is the custom of Mr. J. H. Twachtman to give his 
criticisms in the open air. A more interested group of 
listeners could not be imagined than that gathered in the 
garden of the old house which held most of the students 
and was regarded as headquarters. This was a veritable 
antique homestead, with the charm of wide hall, long ve- 
randas, and a picturesque outlook over Cos Cob Harbor. 
Beneath the shade of widely spreading apple boughs ex- 
tended the circle of interested faces, flecks of sunlight 
dotting the light summer garb, the caps and sun-bonnets, 
of the students. Behind lay the vegetable garden, in 
broad sunlight, contrasting with the deep shade in front, 
while down at one side ran the quaintly roofed extension 
—a picturesque item in the scene—also bright with white 
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walls and hollyhocks. Another picture, amusing but 
equally interesting, which lingers in uke memory, is that 
ot the whole body of students on criticism morning mov- 
ing from easel to easel after their instructor, As soon as 
Mr. Twachtman had given his criticism on one canvas its 
owner would join the crowd of followers, unless he or she 
received special orders to keep at work. 

Both these scenes are significant of the interest and ap- 
plication which go into summer art-work. They should 
carry conviction to those outsiders who regard this sum- 
mer study as an excuse for much idleness, and think that 
the only serious art study is accomplished during the win- 
ter. In the city schools a defined time is given to work, 
and generally a more definite amount of work accom- 
plished. But also in the city innumerable things inter- 
fere with the free exercise of the pupils’ art faculties. 
There are swarms of other students close about, sometimes 
talking, and giving the disturbing sense of acrowd. There 
is a closeness of atmosphere which the best systems of ven 
tilation have failed to entirely eradicate. But out-doors, 
in the heart of the summer and the green country, the art 
temperament enters its own kingdom, Whether strong 
or feeble, it will be at its best. Whether the pupil incline 
to figures or landscape in his work, he cannot fail to be in- 
fluenced by the free life of the open country, The wave 
of the leaf, the ripple of the stream, the irrepressible glad 
ness of the rich summer, all the strong and subtle forces 
of great nature, must touch the heart irresistibly, though 
some may be unconscious of the influence. 

Manifold difficulties arise in the way of summer study. 
The country studert starts out laden with an entire outfit. 
She must often pitch her easel and stool on uneven ground; 
she must plant her umbrella, protect her canvas against 
sudden gust and dust, contend with shifting lights, and 
perhaps vibrate wildly between gray-day- and sunny -day 
studies. These occurrences show a humorous side to the 
on-looker; but any one who has thinkingly watched the 
daily life of a summer school must acknowledge that only 
an earnest and persevering spirit can conquer such diffi 
culties. It will be perceived, too, that much of this out- 
door study is accomplished without directly tangible re 
sults. A student may be profitably employed while wan 
dering about the fields looking for a place. 

Out-door pupils are left much to themselves. They 
choose their own subjects, sometimes covering many can 
vases, sometimes devoting several days to one. The re 
sults are collected and saved till criticism day, when all 
fare alike in one sense, since the studies are shown before 
the entire class, and ajl discover past mistakes. At Cos 
Cob the pupils were scattered in different houses. But 
they often met at their work, and were united by a certain 
friendly spirit which made criticism-day and the life gen 
erally at this school a particularly pleasant thing. 

Connecticut seems to have been always a favorite 
ground for landscape - painters, both past and present. 
Two other schools are in the near neighborhood of Cos 
Cob—one under Leonard Ochtman at Mianus; the other, 
instructed by Joseph H. Boston, of the Brooklyn Art 
School, is at Belle Island, in Norwalk Harbor. There 
were, besides, several well-known New York artists at 
Greenwich. 

Everywhere may be found evidence of this summer art 
novement—a movement which, in its turn, testifies to a 
growing appreciation of landscape art. 





So GREAT was the success of the novel entertainment 
originated by Mrs. J. Wells Champney last season for the 
benefit of the Messiah Home for Children, under the title 
of the Prize Exhibition of Babies’ Photographs, that from 
it has grown a unique children’s society, the League of 
Junior Patrons and Patronesses of the Messiah Home, 
with headquarters in New York, and connection in other 
cities, as well as abroad. It has a membership of over 
four hundred boys and girls, both big and little. One fea- 
ture is a Guard of Honor, military in character, to which 
the boys belong, while the girls constitute an Entertain 
ment Committee, who pledge themselves to give small 
functions for the benefit of the Messiah Home. This year 
there is to be a second Exhibition of Babies’ Photographs, 
and also a paper is to be published made up of contri 
butions by the League’s small representatives. All little 
folks everywhere are invited to send short articles or 
stories, drawings, poems, puzzles, and other matter, to this 
paper published by children in aid of children. Any child 
can become a member of the League and contribute to 
the paper by sending the annual fee of one dollar to Mrs. 
J. Wells Champney, 96 Fifth Avenue. There will be a 
department for children too young to write, to which mo- 
thers are invited to contribute the bright sayings of their 
little ones, Prizes are offered for the best anecdote of 
animal life, the best rhymed description of some athletic 
event, the best puzzle, the best tourist’s letter, and a num- 
ber of other contributions. Among the editors of this 
journal are children of people prominent in many differ- 
ent circles, including Augustus St. Gaudens, William M. 
Chase, Richard Watson Gilder, the Comtesse de Pourtales, 
Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, Mrs, Ella Condie Lamb, Fred- 
eric Dielman, and J. Scott Hartley. 

—After a competitive examination, Mrs. Eva A. Weed, 
of New York, has been appointed a draughtsman in the 
Brooklyn City Works Department. 

—The late Mrs. Hope Potter Walker, of Boston, left the 
greater part of her estate, amounting to about $30,000, to 
the Old Ladies’ Home of Bristol, Rhode Island. It will 
probably be devoted to buying a better building for the 
Home than the one now in use. 

—Madame Sarah Grand is one of the latest among the 
many literary women who have learned to ride a bicycle. 
She rides with skill, and is said to derive great benefit 
from the exercise. 

—Mrs. Clemmer, the State Commissioner of Dairy In- 
spection in Colorado, has a position that involves much 
work that would be difficult and unpleasant for a woman 
to do, and she has shown her cleverness by appointing 
her husband her chief deputy. He also has a power of 
attorney to draw her salary, and she is enabled to stay at 
home, keep her house, and take care of her children. 
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ABOUT SCENTS. 
rHOUSAND flowers have scent, but there are only 


ight with whose perfume commerce concerns itself— 
se, Violet 


oil. After two days they are removed and fresh blossoms 
put in their place; the which process goes on until the 
sige is strongly scented. It is then treated with alco 

ol, which dissolves out a large measure of the perfume, 
though enough remains to make the grease very valuable 
either for soap or pomade. 

This is known as enfleurage or absorption. Maceration 
is almost the same thing—a steeping of the fresh flowers 
in grease kept liquid with gentle heat. The result is not 
quite so delicate, though the yield is larger 


jasmine 
juil, and narcissus 
the south ¢ 
development 


veloj the 


tuberose, orange flower, cassie, jon 
Flower essences come mainly from 
f France, where flower-farming finds its highest 
Curiously enough, a hot sun is required to 
though the blossoms must be 


roma properly 





Fig. 6.—Grev’s Cioak Fie 5, wirrnout Care. 


vicked as soon as open, and as early in the day as possible 
rhey are spread then on sheets of glass covered with clean 
grease, or else between layers of raw cotton wet with olive 
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YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No, V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 7.—Front or Norro.ik Fig 8.—Back or Grru’s Frock 


For pattern and description see No. Ping 4 4 Be 
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Fig. 1.—Coat? ror Boy 











rnom 5 TO 7 ¥RanRs OLD 


For pattern and description sec 
No. LX. on pattern-sheet Sapp! 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 9 

To 10 Years o_p.—([See Fig. 7.] 

For pattern and description see No. X1. 
on patlern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Frock ror Gra. 
From 5 To 6 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see 
No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 4.—Frock anp Hat ror GIRL 
From 14 To 15 Years oLp.—See 
Fig. 8.—{For pattern and description see 

No. IV. on pattern-sheect Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—AvutTuMn CLOAK ror GIRL 
FROM 11 To 12 YEARS OLD.—See 
Fig. 6.—(Por pattern and description 
see No. 11. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—JeTrep Veivet Care with Persian Lamps Fur Fig. 2.—Biack Srtk Gown Figs. 3 and 4—Lirr_e Grris’ Frocks Fig. 5.—Lient CLtorn Autumn CAPE Fig. 6.—CostumMe wit JACKET AND SLEEVELESS VEST 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement For description sec pattern-sheet Su For deacription see pattern-sheet Supplement For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Sapp! For Back see Page 740. —f For description se pattern-sheet Sappl.] 
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Breathe Fragrance All Day Long. 


What do you think of a clock with a perfuming 
fixture that keeps your room like a flower garden’ 
An inexpensive pleasure, too. The 


BOUQUET PERFUMING FIXTURE | 


AND NOVELTY CLOCK 


—the newest of novelties—is told about in our 


booklet. mailed free 


BUUQUETL FIXTURE OO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
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Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 


DOMESTIC ART AND 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery, Hygiene, 
Household Art and Science, Cookery, Food 
Economics, and Laundry. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The black of the NUBIAN 
Fast Black Cotton Dress 
Lining can’t be washed 
out, rubbed out, or faded 
out. It is positively, abso- 
lutely, totally, and forever 
unchangeable, uncrock- 
able and unfadable. 


You can buy it everywhere. 
Look for this on the selvace of every vard. 
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PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
Can be ime over old eer os new floors. 
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HE many worthless imitations of FIBRE 


CHAMOIS 


now 


it necessary to call the attention of the 
public to the fact that for their protection 
every yard of the genuine material is plainly 


stamped 


RIBRE CHAMOIS 


Beware of these imitations and get FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, or you will be obliged to make 


your dress over. 


amine their bills and see that the material 


is billed 


“FIBRE CHAMOIS, 


they may get some of the worthless imita- 
tions, while paying for the genuine article. 


Fashionable Dressmakers 
everywhere endorse and use 
Fibre Chamois. 
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* VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


that “ last as long as the skirt.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 


to the S H. & M. Co., P.O. Bo 


x 699, New York City. 
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To the Young Face 
Pozzon1's ComPpLexion Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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Puffed Sleeves and Skirts supported by 


Fibre Chamois 





Fibre Chamois will not lose their shape. 
Cheaper, lighter in weight and better than 
any other stiffening material. 


COMES IN THREE WEIGHTS: 
No. 10, Light. No.20, Medium. No, 30, Heavy. 


COLORS : 
Black—Slate—Ecru—Brown—Flesh Color. 


At the Lining Counter of all Dry Goods Stores. 





) support Puffed 

Skirts properly, see that you get 
the correct weights for that purpose, 
described as follows: 
silks and light materials; 
heavier goods; 
and where canvas is needed. 

Always cut the FIBRE CHAMOIS 
the exact size of the goods, and sew 
up in the seams with the material; 
gather or pleat the same as you 
would the material, and the result 
will be a stylish garment. 


Sleeves and 


No. 10 for 
No. 20 for 
No. 30 for warmth 
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‘The Only per po agg woe ono ‘ors 

2 Dress Shields, et« 

Q A New soothing, healing antiseptic 
2 


and all} 


for scalding, chafing, 


-Remedy 


Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 





Adults 





Shields and pow ter t all notion counters 


——~ 


Le 


The New Manhattan | 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk aad fo 
Fast Color 












for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 
THE CASTLE BRAID Co. 
MERCER ST., N.Y. 


YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. ; D 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk, or E 
Linen for Emb,. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 
Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet 
Threads; largest variety in the city, also all 
Cross-Stitch Emb. seca Send stamp 
for price-list. ETER BENDER, ye 
(Eerastisuep 1960.) ai Enet 9th St., N. Y. 


S$! BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. Ss 


c 
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skin irritations of Infants or) 


All druggists) | 


keep the powder. Sample box of p vedas ” pair of Shields) | 
led for Sie. 
NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 5 | 


Guaranteed | 


| work-basket, the pocket, the desk, for children, cut glass with sterling 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





“ IT cannot speak too enthusiastically of what my dress- 
maker has done for the last two seasons. All the former 
annoyance of heavy sleeves (which are also very hot in 
warm weather) has been done away with, and it is such 
pleasure to me to use no special care of the skirt when 
either riding or boating as 1 am sure every fold will in- 
stantly disappear the moment 1 walk.” 

“What different materials do you use to accomplish 
this?” 

“Why, really the same, only you know the AMBRICAN 
Hair CLotTH Co.—I believe that is the name—make one 
grade of linings so thin as not to be objectionable to the 
thinest white material even, and then the heavier grades 
which are just as suitable for winter use as for summer, 
and all their styles in either gray, black or white.’ 

“How much does this really add to the weight of the 
skirt without any lining?” 

** My dressmaker says that an entire skirt if it were 
made up as a separate skirt of seven yards would weigh but 12 ounces, and if one should use their 170/; it is 
almost as light as air itself.” 

“Why, these figures are new to me ; what do they mean?” 
“I took pains to investigate that, and their 10/4, 10/g and 98/3 is the style usually used for skirts and can 
be had in either gray or black, though of course they make heavier grades, principally used by tailors.” 

“ Either the 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/4 or200/4, is all right for thin sleeves, so that if the dealer has not all 
these styles he ought to have one surely.” 

“1 am very giad for this information, for I confess that while I have been forced to follow the fashion, it has 
been at great discomfort, especially in the hot weather, with what I have had used for linings; and I had really 
nc knowledge of these different grades, or in fact that HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE was really the perfect thing to 
be used for both skirts and sleeves.” 


Hair Cloth 
Crinoline 
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Tailor-[lade Suits, 
Jackets, Capes, 
Furs, Coats. 


Never before have we shown such an excellent line of Tailor-made Suits, Cloaks, 
Jackets, Capes and Furs, as we illustrate in our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not to be found in ready 
made goods. Our prices are always the lowest at which reliable garments can be sold. We pay all express charges 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates with descriptions and prices over 75 leading styles. It is now 
ready, and we wish to place it and our samples in the hands of every reader of the Bazar. You will find in it 

Tailor-[lade Suits for Pall and Winter wear in exclusive cians and latest styles, = 50 up. 

Stylish Jackets in all the newest shapes, many of them not shown elsewhere, $6 u 

Graceful designs in Cloth Capes, particularly Zuited for Fall and Winter wear, $5 

Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, with or without embroidery, jet and fur wear, $5 uF "iro u 

Fur Capes in reliable qualities only, and in all leading furs, $10 up. Newmarkets od Uleters, 
Plush Sackets, Walking Coats, Separate Skirts, Fur Neck Scars, etc. 

Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. We will send it to you by return mail, together with a 
48-inch Tape Measure, new Measurement Diagram, which insures a perfect fit, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES 
of the materials from which we make our garments to select from, on receipt of four cents postage. Our samples 
include a full line of materials for Tailor-made Suits, Cloth and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, etc., 

moe ther with an assortment of Cloakings and Fur samples. We are showing : some choice Imported Tailor Suitings 

n all wool, mohair and wool, and silk and wool mixtures, which should be seen to be appreciated. Our line is also 
re euplane with the latest materials for Jackets and Capes, such as Boucles, Chinchillas, Vic unas, Beavers, Chevints, 
Kerseys, Montarnacs, Plushes, etc. You may select any style, and we will make it to order for you from any of 
our materials. We also sell Cloakings and Suitings by the yard. Please mention Harper’s Bazar. 


THE N NATIONAL CLOAK co., 152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York- 


STERLING SILVER BY MAIL 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUPACTURERS. 


D° you want any article in Sterling Silver (warranted ¥%%;°5 fine) for 
yourself, for a wedding present, a birthday gift, or for any possible use? 
New designs in flat and hollow table-ware, toilet goods, articles for the 
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mountings, etc., etc. Any want in Sterling Silver we can fill; 
direct, we save you the retailer’s profit 

The dainty Sterling-Silver gold-bow! bonbon a8 illustrated is given as 
a sample of our prices. At any retailer’s it would be $1.75. We send it, 
postpaid, for $1.00 

Give us an idea of your wants, and we will send illustrations and prices. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Silversmiths, Salem, Mass. 


and, selling 
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LANGTRY writes: 


I use Réeamier Cream religiously.” 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers. 





131 West 31st Street, N. Y. 
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® as a needle — the Puritan © 


Q Pin — sold everywhere 


If you can't buy them at your store, send 
: tive 2 cent stamps to American Pin Co., 
() Waterbury, Conn. 
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Priesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. PRI ESTLEY & COo., BNOLAND.” 
Standard goods of the world. Made of the finest Silk and best etree ' Wool. Pure dye. 


ishable color. Perfect in make. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARA 
Makers’ name (8. PRIESTLEY & CQ.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 


Imper- 


HARRIET HUBBARD cod 
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aa Fans. 
Take for 


instance 
this . line 
2 of Japan- 
a” ese paper 

Empire 
Fans (gold or silver decorated 
sticks, floral hand-painted de- 
signs, silk-cord tassel). 

Where can you get such ex- 
| quisitely beautiful and artistic 
fans for so little money? 

406 7 5€, 1.00 each. 
You can buy them by mail just 


as easily as in any other way. 
ft. 


C 
X oy 
YW . 





1,00. 


40c., 75¢., 


By mail, postpaid, for above prices ; stamps 
acc aneee. Vantine’s Tea-book is sent free 
A. ANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 
Broadw ke. New York 


nolo 


» 
evbtable Ks 
Noveltics in Lace 


Gauze & Chiffon Neckwear 
Marie Antoinette Fichus, 


| Mousseline de Soie, Batiste, 
| and Lace Collars. 


OSTRICH BOAS 
 Beondeocs y AS 19th ot. 


E NEW YORK. 
| 














Corticelli Color Card. 


It shows more 
than 200 colors in 
which we sell our 
Corticelli Fast Dye 
Wash Silk in dif- 
ferent sizes and 
kinds, including 
Roman Floss, 
Rope Silk, EE 
Embroidery Silk, 
Etching Silk, Lace 
Silkk, Filo Silk, 
Crochet Silk and 
Knitting Silk. 
= Fourteen 

Gold Medais 
have been awarded 
\ to Corticelli Silk 
for Superiority. 
We mail one of 
these cards for 12 
cents. 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 1895 
is now ready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery, Mosaic 
Embroidery, (new designs), Crochet, and Correct 
Colors for Flowers, Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


PSHANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment have been obviated by 
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this great idea. En- 
dorsed by DRESS medical 
men, and REFORM all pro- 
moters of physical 





culture as the only correct form of 
underwear. Write to Hay & Todd 
Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 
logue and book describing Ypsilanti 


cz UNDERWEAR 


SMAR COWNS. 


By purchasing on 
any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 














THIS IS 
THE HOUSE |" 
THAT JACK BUILT 


4 the man with money to spare, 
nsumed with a longing for coantry air, 


o hired the house that Jack built 


the lady voung and fair, 


he man with money to 


1 ionging for 


» \ 
\S 


had a suspicion of sand, 


ise that Jack 


er, simple and 


ot sanvthing underhand 
oung and fair, 
man with motes 


ring for 
Jack built 


to spare, 
eolintry alr 


» that 


who fixes the bell 
ely you hever can tell 
ill ring as well 


the lady young and fair 


with money to spare, 


Consumer 
\e, Who hired the 


1 longing for country air, 


that Jack built 


house 


butcher eck and 8iV 


I've got you, anyhow ives his eve 


r bv charging high 


ind fair, 


By weighing licht o 
tw the 
fe of the 


lady young 


man with money to spare 


Consumed with a lopging for country at 


Who hired the house that Jack built, 


This is the woman whose speckled hen 
Exclusively lays 
And her 
Maintains the lady 


man with money 


for gentlemen 

eggs are passable, now and then, 
young and fair, 

to spare, 
med with a longing fer country. air 


ed the house that Jack built 


milkman, who rue 


nocent, affable 


person, who 


ea (and milk) of a baby blue 


th for the lady young and fair, 


man with money to spare, 
for country air, 


Jack built 


with a longing 


that 


house 


This is the hired man, dusty and grim, 
Whose name is Jehoshaphat Joachim ; 
But week-days he is called plain “ Jim "— 
Called by the lady young and fair, 


Wife of the man with money to «pare, 


Consumed with a longing for country air, 


Who hired the house that Jack built 


ind sleek, 
sink three times a week, 


uska “ What's the 


ver. wily 
visite tive 
trouble?” in voice 
meek 
of the lady young and fair 


of the man with money to spare, 
nsumed with a longing for country air, 


Who hiced the house that Jack built 


* > * 


This is the angel worn with care, 
Mere 


Vife of the man with money to spare, 


ghost of the lady young and fair 
Consumed with a longing for country air, 


Who hired the house that Jack built 


This is the 
Who w 
Mere 


For now he hasn't a cent to spare 


fiend with crumpled hair 
wried the angel worn with care, 
ghost of the lady young and fair, 
Since he spent a summer in country air 
house that Jack built. 


Hi. B. Evpy 


And hired the 


A SATISFACTORY REFEKENCE. 

Circuit Court was in the of ite semiannual session in a little 
county shire-town. The was July, the heat unbearable, the court 
routine powerfully sedative in its ve very flies seemed affect- 
ed, and Passed 1 with mination to the 

Drushed away, then in- 


his attitade, and approached 
ed on the platform with his Honor: “This 
"he said. “It te entiinds bo Be 8 portent farce. Hea- 


in the dea a 

= never once relaxed. 

fe tit my eae fly rigs and Tan ayer me tn approach 

n my eats can as see approaching a 

totmiaation Mp spew enate ponslderation for the fedfings of tiene Sa 
f e Ts many in the jury-box.” 

The ing coufiee! murmured something about having nearly con- 

cluded, and ton with his atgument, In a few minutes more the 





J again watered, and he was once more avleep. 
counsel whispered to the stenographer, and again 
udged his Honor. 


thing in that view of the case, Mr. 

fora moment, I will just step into t 
reference to it.” 86 saying, he rote and went into the auteroom, where 
the stenographer, through the crack of the door, could plainly see him 
discussing the contents of a large aud very wicked-looking black bottle. 
Coming back in a few momenta, his Hovor resumed his seut, remarking, 
with a twinkle in his eye: “ As I anticipated, Mr. B——, you aré partly 
right in your view of the matter. 1 have jast been looking into oe, 
and find that there is a good deal in it, though not 80 much as there formerly 
was.” 


W. Hanineton, 
——_—_~»—— -- 


“T tell you,” said the pert young assistant, “ the editor isn't in, and I'm 
not going to tell you again. If you have anything for him you can leave 
it with me.” 

Very well,” said. the caller, taking off his coat. “I came in to give 
him a good sound thrashing, but I'll give it to you instead.” 

ee 

“ That ain't an American quarter, is it?” asked Bobbie, looking over 
Jack's collection of coins. 

"Course it is,” said Jack 
back of it?” 


“Don’t you see the broiled chicken on the 
ee A 


**Why in thunder don't this train proceed ?” cried the passenger. 

“Because there ain't noe o’ you got tickéts to eternity,” said the 
brakeman. “If we went on with that danger signal up, that’s where you'd 
fetch up.” 

** What was the most confusing case you ever had ?” asked the doctor 
of the lawyer. 

“ Case o' champagne,” returned the lawyer. 


“I hadn't got half through 
it before I was all muddled up.’ 


a 

“I can offer you a tender heart,” he said. 

“That's all very well,” said she, “but how many opera tickets is a 
tender heart good for ?” 

Cross-Gratirep Pepesraian. “ Pshaw! 
as I can.” 

Busy Beeoan. “ Excuse me for stopping you, sir. 
of course.” 


you blind? You can see as well 


I couldn't see that, 
——_~———— 


** Look here, Bob, it's been six months since I loaned you that ten dol 
lars. I wish you'd let me have at least five on account,” 
“T'll pay it all, my dear Jack, if you'll lend me twenty more.” 
————— 


She used to be, oh, so sincere, 
My sweet and lovely Nan; 
But now I fear she's a veneer 
And imitation man. 
a 
Hx (at 11.30 p.m.). “1 am very fond of travel too.” 
Sur (with a sigh and a glance at the clock). “Really! 1 never should 
have guessed it, You have always seemed to me to have great Staying 
powers, however—and travellers need that.” 


EGE tame yp. 


A CONVERSATION. 


“IT pos'y tutwk Terey anp Lirice Bitiee wounn nave 
BEEN HAPPY KVEN IF THEY MAD MARKIED,” . 

“Wuy nor? Sas'p Have MADE A MOpEE wore.” 

“Tuat’s JUST THER TROUELE. A MAN GETS TIRED OF 4 WO- 
MAN WHO 18 ALWAYS PosinG.” 


A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF 


A witty and widely known Canadian bishop was lately visiting a cer- 
tam college in which he took much interest. Whilst he was inxpecting 
the electrical appliances of the scientific department, a polite professor 
remarked, “1 wish, my lord, that we could construct a magnet strong 
enough to keep you always among 14.” 

“ Ah!” laughed his lordship, not ill pleased. 
ting a thief to catch a thief, exactly. 
to catch a magnate.” 


“That would. not be set- 
t would rather be setting a magnet 


eo 
“Papa, where are the most diamonds found 7” asked Willie. 


“In somebody else's hand when they are tramps,” growled papa, who'd 
been having hard luck at whist. 


REJUVENATING. 
The Late-Comer. “ How pO YOU FRRL NOW THAT ALL TUK OTHER GIRLS HAVE GONK, ANP YOU MAVE SLX MEN TO YoURSELE ?” 


The Late-Stayer. “ Lane a nEW woman.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PINE-CONE DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 754. 

— is a design which can be used in 

many ways. It has an excellent effect 
in outline or etching upon linen, in brown 
or in white silk. It is also good as a solid 
design, ind is very effective used as a dec- 
oration upon wood, traced and burned in 
with a heated point. 

The same process can be used if the de- 
sign is wanted upon leather, either ooze lea- 
ther or calf-skin, or it can be worked upon 
soft Swedish leather in brown silks for port- 
folio or book covers. To transfer it to any 
of these materials it is necessary to make a 
tracing upon thin paper, and then by pla- 
cing a sheet of black transfer-paper over the 
material, being careful to have the color side 
down, laying the tracing upon that, and go- 
ing over it carefully with the point of a cro 
chet needle, the design will be perfectly 
transferred. CANDACE WHEELER. 


HOW TO KNIT A BRIOCHE. 


'T‘HERE seems to be a renewed interest in 

brioches, the soft foot-cushions that were 
once popular. I argue they are to enjoy a re- 
vival, like many other luxuries,and think that 
readers may be glad of a rule for knitting 
them which has the merit of being an oft- 
tried one. The foundation for the footstool 
is a leather-covered disk of mill-board about 
nine inches in diameter; to this the knitted 
stripe is sewed, and stuffed with hair, and 
then drawn together in the centre, and pulled 
down to make a deep depression by taking 
some stitches through the board bottom with 
carpet thread and a sailor’s needle. A large 
furniture button, or a short cord and tassel 
tied into a bow, is sewed over the gathering. 
The brioche, which originally won its name 
from its resemblance in shape to the French 
cake of that name, is knitted of double zephyr 
wool in stripes, sixteen of them being nar 


row and sixteen wide, the latter narrowing | 


to a pointat the centre of the cushion. Cast 
on nivety stitches in black wool, and knit 
seven rows for the narrow stripe; then with 
gold-color knit two stitches and turn, knit- 
ting back to the end of the row; continue 
to knit back and forth with the old-gold, tak 
ing each time two more stitches of the black 
until within two stitches of the top. Then 
knit down and commence again with black, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


if = OYA ron 4 


After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 





Extroct« BEEF, 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


~ UNDOUBTEDLY | 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Pure, mild, and antiseptic — it removes Dandruff, allays Itching, pre- 
vents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and healthful. 


‘* Packer's Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in 
irritable conditions of the skin.” —A/ed, and Surg. Rep. 





making another narrow stripe, knitting in | 


the two black stitches at the top in their 
turn. 
should be sewed or knitted to the first stripe. 
These directions are contributed by a knitter 
who has had an experience of over sixty- 
five years, and they ought to be reliable. 
But I should advise any one who thinks 
them complicated to cut a paper pattern of 
the wide or gored stripe, making the top 
like a melon piece, and,in knitting, narrow 
by taking up two stitches together till the 
shape corresponds with the pattern. If the 
brioche is to be stuffed with down, it must 
be made up with an interlining of ticking 
or stout unbleached muslin, else the filling 
will continually be escaping in fluffy par- 
ticles 

Another method of making a brioche is to 
cast any number of stitches divisible by 
three, adding four stitches for a border; slip 
the first and knit the second stitch for the 
border, which is simply a selvage. ¥* Bring 
the thread forward, slip one stitch as if purl- 
ing, knit two stitches together. Repeat from 
* to the end of the needle, leaving two 
stitches to be knitted plain for the border or 
edge. Make every row the same till the 
piece is long enough The first direction 
was for plain knitting; the latter formula is 
called brioche stitch, and the piece is knitted 
of one color without stripes. Chinchilla 
wool is particularly pretty for this style of 
cushion 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is any better, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 
pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co, Ow'r: 


When the last stripe is finished it | 





FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR USE 


CLEAN, HONEST, APPETIZING. 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


FrRANCO-AmeERicAN Foop Co. 
?.0O BOX 150. N.Y CITY. 


| 
| 
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After Bathing Baby 


BE SURE TO USE 


\ Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


@>Nothing will please baby more.4d 


It’s Approved by the Highest Medical Authorities as a 
Perfect Sanatory Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 





rere 


Positively relieves Detatity, Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, 
ete. Removes Blotches, Pimplesand Tan. Delightful after shaving. 
Makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. 

REE—Send us your address on a postal and we will send you 
“Free” sample. Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 cents. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 





rerresnes| Drain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS anD GRrocEnS, 


Sent Fi AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
106, aibum, 75 PoRTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @} MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youu. 1@ 

















Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 


has no free al- 
Nel- 


ther reddens 


kali in it. 


nor roughens 


the skin. 


CRYSTAL SORY,/ 


Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 
favorite of Europe. 








Refreshing, delicious and softening to the 
skin. Lathers freely; laste long. Preferred 
by our dmothers; we may safely follow 
them. ld by all dealers. 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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> SHIELD 


Y 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 1o* and 25¢. 


go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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1 SOUTH 


M AR DEL 
} const, in 
ince of B 


1MERICAN 
PLACE 
PLATA lies on the 


the 


WATERING 


southern part of the prov- 
and enjoys fresh sea 
hrough the summer. In the 
January February all the 
society f pital of the Ar 

blic go there to avoid the great 


pos Ayres 


und 
rom the ¢ 


those months the scene 
shore is a very gay 
world turns out there 
and, as a rule, dresses re 
and smartly—which is not 
when one remembers that Argen 
Parisian dressmakers, and 
int in the matter of dress. 
lel Plata town only holds about 3000 in 
iry times, but in the bathing season, 
December to the end of March, the 
more than doubled The 
fashionable resort in the 

ugh hotels existed before that 
1885, when the railway reached 
The casino contains a fine dining 
vhich will seat 600 people, with beau 
pelntes ceilings, and a terrace and 
yutside, where the guests linger 

, ‘ flirt, walk, and smoke 

the whole hotel, casino,and verandas 

liantly lighted by electricity. A colony 
lan fishermen 


a fine day, bring 


V md in 

} pat das 
The Argentine 
est frocks 
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and 


aur ing 
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ire quile extravag 
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ition is 
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r 1887, the 

frou 
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ounge 


are 
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UNFINISHED EXPERIENCES 


MONG the most perplexing and painful 


A experiences of life which we 
el never come a satisfactory ending 
We meet and begin to take plea- 
in his society, but the friend is called 

yur communion remains an incom 
plete memory We start a venture, 
drags, and hast 
has become 


ire those 
i friend 
na « 


dertaking 


t because it 


» be abandoned, 
a failure, but for 
lack of time and strength to finish the ex 

periment 
t is more than doubtful if great loss, ut 
uny other catastrophe is as 
turbing, even omnes to the mind, as 
se of the ompleteness, the imma 
of a past experience. If an element 
tery is added to the uncertainty, and 
>not understand why the circumstances, 
prominent at one time, faded away utterly 
f our lives, the complication is still more 
We expected something from that 
we can searcely tell what; it van 

ut of our world—we cannot tell how 
eft behind it an aching sense of unful 
nticipation which no other experience 
y ol Why it was 
whither it has gone, we 
f life and fate. Perhaps 
in a fruitless effort to find 

meani the enigma 

f is the most unfinished experi 
since we weary day by day of 
ss efforts to penetrate its mean 
ing, and « y get the clew, maybe, when we 
left it But the bitterness wakened 
irished by the unfulfilled hopes and 
baffled plans, the hopeless 
les for the good never attained, give 
uided pang to the hardness of daily 
ler stab to the death part 
yw more frequent the 
way I accept these strange conditions, 
not only for ourselves, but for we 
love, requires a f is almost sublime 
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ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 
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A Queen will buy only the 
best of everything. Queen 
Victoria buys 


Sunlight 
Soap 


in all her palace 
laundries. 


But it's eo cheap everybody can 
afford to use it, in fact as the “best 
is the cheapest” nobody can afford 

W ashes clothes, washes 
h less labor, greater 


for use 


Used all over the 
civilized world. 
Lever Br 


lad 
Hudson & S Harriss: m Sta., New York, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Pure and Sure.” 


eveland: 


BAKING POWDER. 


Only rounded spoonfuls are required, not heaping ones. 





’ Stimulant for invalids 


Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 








Original Genuine 





Essence 


€>OF«<3 


Ruine + Vioets 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“Ho. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. 8. Agents. 





merican c! 
f Newser & Sons, 1, King Edward-s 
| Dave RP., Sole Props, 


SUPPLEMENT 


@ticura 


A warm Gases with Cuticura Soap, and 
a single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
with a clean, wholesome scalp, when all 6 fails. 

Sold throughout the world, and ~ Ia aghah and 
A hemists in all the incipal cit toh depet: 


od 
& Cuz. Co: 








Rollicking Childhood. 


It is surely your dearest wish to see 
your children strong and happy 
with sparkling eyes and lively, 
sturdy limbs. 


ANHEUSER-BUS¢,,, a. 


TRACE ulitn 


is the ideal tonic for growing 
children. They will like the taste 
of it and it will nourish and 
invigorate them. Especially help 
ful to nursing mothers. 


Zo be had at all Driggists’ and Grocers.’ 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N.., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Supreme Court of Washington D C. has awarded to the Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Ass’n. the disputed Highest Score ot award with Medal and Diploma of the World’s 


Columbian Expeaition Chicago, 1893. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
rane? 


On W hite China. 


povitan dg Co 


Limoges * 





On Decorated China. 











There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 











The ont perfect 


= Bicycle re 


Gt burns kerosene ten hours; 
central draft; flame adjustable 
“2R.P.SE Says: 

“I was only able to make the speed of 15 miles an 
hourin the dark because I used your lamp, which 
I consider the best in the world toda 

Sold by A. G. SPALDING & ‘BROS. - yon 
© 25 


live cycle dealers, or delivered by mfrs. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO,, Bridgeport, Conn. 
CYCLES are a standard 


REMINGTO of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 
Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never fatled to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


DEAFNESS.4 a NOISES, CURED 


se Gan eh caer ae 
rices combined a 5 ears as REE 
7 HEAR Ba ip ear 


ae £85 Dr [SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 








NEW BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


ABOUT PARIS. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. $1 25 
THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. $1 so 


VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS. $1 00; Paper, 60 cts. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. $1 25 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. $x 25. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. $1 2:5. 


Illus- 
trated by CHARLES Dana GIBSON. 





And Other Italian Stories. 





THE FRONT YARD, 
By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOooOLSON. - Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

16mo, Cloth. 

ANNE. Illustrated. $1 25. 
FOR THE MAJOR. Illustrated. 
EAST ANGELS. $1 25. 
JUPITER LIGHTS. $1 2s. 
HORACE CHASE $1 25. 
CASTLE NOWHERE $1 00 
ROOMAN THE KEEPER. $1 00. 


$1 00. 





TWO ON A TOWER. 


By Tuomas Harpy. A Novel. New 
Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

OTHER NEW EDITIONS BY THE SAME 
AUTHOR: 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. $1 50. 

FAR FROM THE MAODING GROWD. $1 50. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. A Story of 
a Man of Character. $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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